























Hiring and Training 40,000 


New Aircraft Employees 
See Page 18 
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“SMOOTH AS STILL WATER” 


Levelcoal 


Fully Coated Printing Papers 








Providing all the beauty of 
costly printing papers at the price 
of ordinary paper! 


NEw this year, Seredcoat™ printing papers already 
are making a thrilling new chapter in the history of 
printing art. Zeredcoat papers present an entirely dif- 
ferent formula printing surface, beautiful, super-smooth, 
rich appearing — specifically perfected for fine-screen 
half-tone and brilliant color work. Geredcoat papers 
help make printed pieces wake up and sell! But that’s 
not all — 

Advertisers who have been paying a premium for 
superior printing results can make important savings 
at no sacrifice of quality by specifying Seredcoat papers 
because Yerelcoal provides all the beauty of costly 
printing papers at the price of ordinary paper. 

On the other hand, if you have a small budget for 
printing which has limited you to not-so-good appear- 
ing catalogs, circulars and brochures, you now can 
step-up to Yerelcoat quality paper at little, if any, 


extra cost, and benefit by a mighty respectable job! 


Seeing is believing . . . Write Kimberly-Clark for 

proofs of printed results on $Fevetcoal 

papers—results heretofore obtainable 

only with high-cost printing papers. 

You'll agree, these new-type papers Levelcoat Paper 

do most for the money! They are —— Mgt ny ee oY + ow pee 
J 2 g process for high-quality printing. 

available through your paper mer- 

chant. If you prefer, inquire direct. 


Jrufect . 


e * 
hi mfect 
Levelccal Saper 
Companion to Trufect at lower cost. For 


use where quality remains a factor, but 
less exacting printed results demanded. 


2 a 
M u lk ifect 
Levelcoal Paper 
Where economy counts in volume printing, 
this grade does a splendid job. 
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Next Month 


We tHinK the Nabors Trailers story in 
this issue is especially good, for it shows 
the tremendous opportunities which still 
exist for the man with a sound idea and 
management ability. 


Next month we have scheduled another 
story about a man in a little town in 
Texas who ships his product all over the 
world, competing with much bigger enter- 
prises everywhere—all because his prod- 
uct is better than seems necessary. 


Tuts issue could be called a “manpower” 
issue. Which makes it unusually timely 
Manpower—trained manpower—is_ the 
crying need of the country today. There 
is the Servel story, the Martin story, and 
the story on Chevrolet’s sensationally 
successful training program—all about 


manpower. 


PLease don’t complain that you can use 
none of Chevrolet's ideas because Chevro- 
let is so big. Actually, Chevrolet is made 
up of many smal] units all cooperating to 
create the biggest sales total in the field. 
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DAILY HELPS IN 
YOUR BUSINESS 


AUDITING 
Theory and Practice 


By Rosert H. Montcomery. A new sixth 
edition of a book which for thirty years has 
been an accepted American standard on 
auditing. Reflects changes and develop- 
ments of the past six years in professional 
practice. Gives an authoritative interpreta- 

tion, in light of differing opinions and shifts 
in emphasis, of all that auditing ac tivity, in 
the last analysis, stands for today. It is the 
last-word expression, in organized form, of 
what the profession views as good account- 
ing and auditing practice and procedure. A 
book that is continually quoted on disputed 
questions among accountants and in courts 


of law $6.00 


Using Better English 


By Lowry WimBerrty, Martin PETERSON, 
and Grace M. Owens. A complete home 
study course based on a simple, thorough, 
and highly effective method developed 
through years of experience teaching adults. 
Each chapter dramatizes common errors 
and gives rules which must be mastered if 
one is to have a command of correct Eng- 
lish. Clear explanations show application of 
the rules. Each chapter has five or more 
questions. 109 exercises in all. Answers in 


back of book. 


You Can Make a Speech 


By Witt1am Do... An amazingly simple, 
new book which makes available the basic 
principles behind effective “natural” 

speeches even a beginner can prepare and 
deliver with ease and assurance. The author 
has himself been unusually successful in 
training thousands to “speak up. ” This 
book supplants many ‘“‘classic’’ speech 
formulas with commonsense suggestions; 
analyzes representative speeches to show 
what makes them click. 


Analyzing 
Financial Statements 


By Stepxen Giiman, C.P.A. Distinct from 
anything else on statement analysis. Covers 
both external and internal analysis; balance 
sheet analysis for getting at financial facts 
and use of profit and loss and other operat- 
ing statements in watching sales, costs, ex- 
penses, and profits. Gives new insight into 
all the most effective comparisons, ratios, 
standards, and other methods, which are 
your tools. 


Mathematics of 
Business and Finance 


By WituaM S. Scutaucn and THEODORE 
Lana. Covers every type of calculation you 
are likely to meet—interest, bond’ value, 
good-will, etc. In all ordinary calculations 
it makes you familiar with quickest and 
best methods; helps you handle more diffi- 
cult problems with ease and resourceful- 
ness, confident both in your analysis and in 
the correctness of your result. $4.2 


Sent for 5-Day Examination 


We will send any of the above books for 
your consideration. Within 5 days after 
you receive them, simply remit prices 
shown, plus a few cents for delivery. If 
any of the books are not satisfactory, you 
have the privilege of returning them with- 
in the 5-day period. (We pay delivery 
when you remit with order; same return 
privilege.) Just write Dept. M477. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15E.26th St. PUBLISHERS New York 











A Purchasing Agent 
Goes to Bat 


To the Editor: 


There is something about the article 
appearing in the February issue of 
American Business under the heading 
“Selling to the Man Who Signs the 
Checks” that makes it a little hard to 
put out of my mind. I find myself think- 
ing about it and going back to reread it. 

The beginning of the article says a 
salesman to eliminate competition should 
get himself in solid with the officials of a 
company, but cautions him to be careful 
when going over the head of the purchas- 
ing agent. Just how high does a salesman 
have to go to be above the head of the 
buyer? When a high official begins to 
place contracts, does he not automatically 
become the buyer? If all salesmen fol- 
lowed the same procedure of calling on 
the high official, would they not still be 
on the same competitive basis as when 
they were calling on the original pur- 
chasing agent? What about the value of 
this top executive’s time? Would it not 
be advantageous to use his executive 
ability in selecting a purchasing agent 
capable of assuming the purchasing re- 
sponsibilities in the first place, then leave 
that responsibility where it belongs? 

I know exactly what Mr. Garth is 
talking about when he suggests seeing 
the man high up, but I don’t take it as 
a reflection on the purchasing agent. To 
me it is a reflection on the very man he 
suggests seeing for not selecting the right 


— 
(Ewing Galloway Ph 
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kind of buyer in the first place. 
fact that some concerns appoint a p 
chasing agent and then an executive 
that concern continues to do the buy 
and uses the appointed purchasing ag 
as a scapegoat or for interviewing tl 
salesmen from whom they are not 

to buy, makes it rather hard on tl 
concerns which, as an efficiency move, 
point a responsible person to do t 
buying. Many salesmen under those 
cumstances automatically assume it 
necessary to see the top man and w 
considerable time as well as that of 
ous Officials before they are convir 
the purchasing agent is the real buy 
Of course, salesmen will go over the p 
chasing agent’s head or anyone else’ 
head if that is what is necessary to 
an order. 

The top executive should not inters 
any salesman unless he is willing to 
tend all competitive salesmen that s 
courtesy. The president of a company 
anyone who does not buy regular: 
usually more easily sold than one w 
duty it is to interview salesmen all d 
primarily because the sales story is 1 
to them. Incidentally, this might b 
suggestion to the salesmen to ch 
their sales story once in a while if 
are to continue calling on the same | 
ple. A new story or approach might re 
ceive more enthusiasm.—S. L. Dopsoy, 
purchasing agent, Great Southern Lif 
Insurance Company, Houston, Texas 


Mr. Dopson: Thank you ever so n 
for this constructive comment on s 
men. You are dead right when you 
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(Above) U.S.S.“Tambor,” first of her 
class to be delivered to the Navy 
—as you'd see her from a sister 
ship ... To meet huge Navy 
orders, over 4000 of the nation’s 
most skilful ship-builders keep 
Electric Boat Company’s Groton, 
Conn. plant humming 24 hours 
a day. Shops and yard are crack- 
ing records for speed and effi- 
ciency. So that office and execu- 
tive capacity may keep pace with 
production strides, Electric Boat 
Company has installed Edison 
Voice Writing. 








UP EFFICIENCY, T00! In National Defense industries . . . in offices ... wherever 
it’s necessary to break through the bottleneck of business detail — you'll 
find Thomas A. Edison’s Voicewriters doing their part. Surveys show tha: 
the average executive increases his capacity an hour a day by dictating his 
data, correspondence and details to an Edison Voicewriter. To try a new, 
streamlined Ediphone simply phone ‘“Ediphone,” your city. And write 


Dept. A3 for free booklet, “Re-Arm The American Executive. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., 
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that salesmen might liven or freshen up 
their stories occasionally. We did not in- 
tend to imply for one moment that going 
to the top man in a business should be 
resorted to as a regular practice. Unless 
our information is wrong, unless our ex- 
perience is not typical, there will always 
be times when it is helpful for the sales- 
man to become acquainted with the pol- 
icy-making officers of a company which 
he counts as a customer. This in no way 
reflects upon the ability, authority, or 
usefulness of the regular purchasing 
agent. Nor does it, except by a hair- 
splitting technicality, turn the policy- 
making executive into a buyer. 


Should the Calendar Be 
Changed for Accounting? 


To the Editor: 


In the April 1940 issue of American 
Business you published an article on the 
growing practice of using the fiscal year 
in the keeping of sales records. I believe 
this article was an explanation of 
method used by Sears, Roebuck and 
Company. I would appreciate receiving 
tear sheets of this article—M. J. Her- 
ricK, Bismarck Bakery Company, Bis 
marck, North Dakota. 


Mr. Herrick: We have sent you tea 
sheets of the article, “Many Corpora 
tions Turning to Natural Fiscal Year, 
and if you want to find out more infor 
mation we suggest that you write the 
Natural Fiscal Year Council, 13 Eas 
41st Street, New York, New York. How 
ever, the natural fiscal year method ot 
accounting is not the same as the thir 
teen-month method used by Sears, Roe- 
buck. We have published nothing on thi 
procedure, but if you will write Elisa 
beth Achelis, World Calendar Associ 
ation, 440 Park Avenue, New York, Ne‘ 
York, she will probably be able to supp! 
you with information on the thirteer 
month calendar as a basis for busines 
accounting. 


Where to Get Dates 
For Conventions 


To the Editor: 

For the first time (as long as we ca 
remember) we no longer see reference t 
forthcoming conventions in AMERICA‘ 
Busrness. This has always been very use 
ful to us and we wonder where we ca’ 
procure advance data of this kind. W: 
hope you are planning to reinstate tl! 
feature but, if not, please be good enoug! 
to tell us what source we can now tap fo 
this information—H. H. ENGrLanopenr, 
general sales division, Merck and Cor 
pany, Rahway, New Jersey. 

Mr. Enotanver: There is no othe: 
single source that we know about whic! 
lists coming conventions, and about th 
only way in which you could obtain this 
information is to ask to be put on thi 
mailing or subscription lists of state an 
city chambers of commerce, the Unité 
States Chamber of Commerce, the Unit« 
States Department of Commerce, trac 
magazines, business papers, trade ass 
ciations, and leading convention hotel 
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4 VITAL DEFENSE NEEDS 


@ On all sides we see the need for speeded production—and Write today for our experience-tested 
behind increased production lies the need for accurate, simple  SU¥Sgestions on the elimination of “paper- 
methods of controlling the paper-work and record systems | WOrk” bottlenecks that may be threaten- 
that dictate the progress of four vital defense needs: (1) The ing your procurement routines—slowing 
surety of procurement. (2) The speed of production. (3) The production—causing personnel jams~—pre- 
effectiveness of personnel. (4) The efficiency of accounting. cipitating accounting poses 7 ex- 
. Oa . perience is yours to command without 
-" the — of business es apne ae. office, *k cost or obligation. Send the coupon to- 
POSRt tees AS SNE Way GF Ey COntromng peper-woer day or phone our nearest office. Reming- 
or records than with Kardex. Kardex visible systems of business : : . : 
: bites alle” 7 ton Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York. 
control, with the famous Graph-A-Matic signals, automatically 
. ‘ ta anew d 

prompt clerical, factory or executive action! Important factors REMINGTON RAND INC. 
cannot be overlooked! Clerical time and executive supervision Dept. AB-341, Buffalo, New York 
is kept at the absolute minimum. The cost of Kardex? Much Gentlemen: : a 
less than you'd think! The effectiveness of Kardex? Much Please show me your latest Kardex visible 

h di aa systems of business control for: (| Procurement 
greater than you d imagine: _| Production {|| Personnel Accounting 


PREPAREDNESS IS THE PRICE OF SECURITY Company 
Name 
NOISELESS, STANDARD, PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS... ADDING, CALCULATING, BOOKKEEPING MACHINES _ PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING AND TABULATING | Address 


MACHINES... KARDEX VISIBLE SYSTEMS, RECORD PROTECTION, FILING METHODS AND EQUIPMENT, LOOSE LEAF C EVICES PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS EQuIP ° o § 
“ENT. ..AND OTHER PRECISION PRODUCTS INCLUDING THE FAMOUS REMINGTON DUAL CLOSE SHAVER DEALERS, SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN SIT CITIES City & State 
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USINESS is booming along. 

B Industrial output, accord- 

ing to Commerce Secretary 

Jesse Jones, has hit an all- 

time high for this country. 

Indications are that the 

rate of acceleration will 

continue, barring sudden 

peace in Europe. But there 

are those who have their 

fingers crossed. They see 

a hole in the doughnut. 

They are concerned about 

the move to raise the 

United States debt limit to 

$65,000,000,000 and the 

threat of demoralizing tax- 

ation. But Mr. Jones is not worried. He says that if 

we handle our budget wisely the entire defense pro- 

gram can be financed without increasing the public 

debt. All we need do is to get the national income 

up to $85,000,000,000 annually. If that is done the 

burden would be somewhat lighter than the 22 per 

cent taken in taxes during the fiscal year 1938 when 

the national income was $65,000,000,000. So there 

you have it. The crux of what happens is tied up now, 

as always, with the ability of American management 

to maintain a high sales velocity. There need be no 

after-the-war smash if the government uses a little 

horse sense, and we maintain our efforts to create 
more and more sales. 


The Next Six Months 


The next six months are going to be critical 
months for American business. What happens to the 
private enterprise system as we know it in America 
will depend upon the support business men respon- 
sible for defense production give the dollar-a-year 
men in Washington. You will recall that during the 
last war a shipping bottleneck developed on the 
Atlantic seaboard. Freight began to back up. It 
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backed up as far as Pittsburgh. Manufacturers of 
war materials set up such a god-damning of the 
carriers that they forced the federal government 
to take over the operation of the railroads. In the 
present crisis there are people in high places who 
are secretly hoping for a similar public clamor to 
arise. Then tiuey will demand that the govern 
ment take over production, and that it be given 
a chance to do the job which private industry 
was unable to do. Once the basic industries ar 
nationalized, they will stay nationalized. Step by step 
we will be maneuvered into a collectivist economy. 
Those of us who know the time lag in tooling up for 
mass production are not worried about the defense 
program. But that is not enough. We need to do 
something to help those in Washington hold the lin 
until the planes, tanks, and munitions begin to roll 
off the line. If we can hold the fort for six months 
longer, private industry will give the country such a 
demonstration of efficiency that those who glibly talk 
about nationalizing industry won’t have a leg to 
stand upon. But don’t forget the avenues of govern- 
ment publicity are in New Deal hands. 


Getting On 


President Robert Maynard Hutchins, of the 
University of Chicago, is concerned about the grow 
ing tendency of people to think about getting on. He 
observes young men in business are more interested 
in how they can get on, than in rendering a construc 
tive service to society. Dr. Hutchins’ point is well 
taken. Yet, ever since the world began it has been th 
urge to get on that has motivated men to action. Mil- 
lions of people are employed in good paying jobs 
today because somebody wanted to get on so badly 


that they did something about it. Where would the 


University of Chicago be if members of the faculty 
were not interested in getting on? It is the glue that 
binds our ways of life together. One sure-fire way to 
get on in business is to reach for responsibility. Car! 
Wollner, in one of his meaty bulletins to Panther 
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employees, remarks that some men are always asking 
about the range of their responsibility. “Usually,” 
he adds, “those who think of their jobs in terms of 
. fixed responsibility find themselves on a dead-end 
street. I agree with Stansifer that responsibility 
gravitates toward capable people. They see what 
needs to be done and go ahead and do it. Such peo- 
e just naturally get on.” And then Mr. Wollner 
sks a brutal question: “How long has it been since 
you have taken on added responsibility without hav- 
ng it shoved on you?” Perhaps in answering that 
uestion you, too, may find the key to greater success. 


Bouncing Ideas 


Ideas are a tremendous force in business. But there 
; such a thing as too many new ideas. E. L. Bernays, 
ioted authority on influencing mass thinking, stated 
recently that the time lag in getting a new idea 
alopted is something like eighty years in the woolen 
industry, and three years in the aviation industry. 
People are the same way. Some are hungry for new 
ideas; others fight them. This should interest sales 
managers who think they are slipping unless they 
have one or more new ideas to pump into their sales 
force every month. It will be interesting to advertisers 
who think they ought to get a new advertising agency 
unless their advertising copy sparkles with new ideas. 
What every business needs is a deeper penetration of 
existing ideas, too many of which are used by only a 
small minority of a group. The importance of this 
rather obvious truth was impressed upon me while 
attending the regional sales conference of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana. The program pre- 
sented new ideas to be sure. But they were not allowed 
to overshadow the importance of tested ideas pre- 
sented at meetings one and two years ago. One of 
the most interesting playlets in the entire conference 

which, like all Standard Oil sales conferences, was 
highly dramatized—picked up an idea presented in 
the 1940 meeting and gave it an extra hard push. 
As H. E. Hanson, chairman of the conference, said: 
“In selling, the power of an idea depends upon the 
way it is used. It is not so much the idea, as it is the 
follow-through that counts.” 


The Cranberry Check 


New Deal critics have had a field day over that 
check for $1,000,015.25 which the U. S. Government 
sent to Farmer Andrew Paananen for certain work 
he did, or did not do, on his cranberry patch in 
Massachusetts. It should have been for $15.25 but 
the official responsible explained, to his own satisfac- 
tion at least, that the check-writing machine operator 
let her finger slip. She hit the wrong key, and a 
farmer got $1,000,000 more than was coming to 
him. In the eyes of the New-Deal-baiting Chicago 
Tribune, “It was only one of the social gains of the 
more abundant life and should have caused neither 
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surprise nor comment.” But not a few business men 
wondered what kind of system the government must 
have if a million-dollar overpayment can slip through 
unnoticed? You just can’t laugh that off. Neither can 
you pin it onto the “machine” or a “dumb clerk.” 


There should be a control to catch mistakes of that 


kind, unless the federal government, like a good many 


business men, is so intent on streamlining accounting 
procedures and so determined to get rid of anything 
which seems like “red tape” that it leaves the doors 
wide open for ghastly mistakes like the one we are 
discussing. Indeed, some of the very people who are 
laughing the loudest over the Paananen check would 
probably, find if they got to digging around, that 
equally “dumb” mistakes were being made right in 
their own offices. Millions of dollars are being lost to 
business annually just because too many front office 
executives think they are too busy to make sure 
their system is foolproof. One of the best invest- 
ments a business can make is to call in a competent 
public accountant or management engineer and have 
him check over its system as well as its figures 
periodically. 


Getting Into Sales Work 


A subscriber in Cedar Rapids writes that he has 
a son graduating from the School of Commerce at 
the University of Iowa who wants to get into sales 
work. “From your observation, experience, and 
information, what companies hold the greatest op- 
portunity for young fellows getting out of school 
who contemplate a sales career?” And then he adds 
this question: “Provided a fellow has been successful, 
are there companies whose sales training is so good 
that other sales managers are eager to hire those 
who have had this training should a man decide to 
make a change later on?” In the building field, sales- 
men who have taken the nine months’ sales training 
course of the Armstrong Cork Company are eagerly 
sought. In the office equipment field salesmen who 
graduate from the sales training school conducted 
by the International Business Machines Corporation 
or the Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation are 
in demand. In the electrical field the same thing ap- 
plies to those who have trained with General Electric 
or Westinghouse. However, it is a great mistake for 
young men beginning a sales career to look upon 
salesmen. The day has 
passed when a good salesman is defined as a man 
who can sell anything to anybody..The man who 
wishes to achieve permanent success in sales work 
would be well advised to think of himself, not as a 
journeyman order taker, but as a part of a business 
or of an industry. If he sells shoes, he should be shoe- 
man first, and salesman second. It is not, therefore, 
so much a matter of which companies offer the best 
sales training, as it is which industries offer the best 
prospects for a successful business career.—J.C. A. 


themselves as “journeymen” 
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it has the size, room and luxury. . . . It 
has the Fisher Body beauty and comfort. 


- - . It has the 90-h.p. Valve-in-Head 


meets every “Victory” performance. ... It has the Unit- 


ized Knee-Action Ride. . . . It has all the 


driving need | necessities and most of the luxuries of 
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Teaching Men to Look 


A Better Way sn: 





Without the sound and fury which often accompanies 
the appointment of a new president of a big company, 
John Collyer became president of Goodrich and then 
began an intensive still-hunt for better methods 





URING the year that John 

L. Collyer has headed up the 
far-flung Goodrich organization he 
has done things which have singled 
him out as a man who gets results. 
Some of these accomplishments, 
particularly the progress he has 
made in bringing about a closer 
spirit of cooperation between the 
man at the bench and manage- 
ment, will interest every reader of 
AmeERICAN Business charged with 
the responsibility of handling men 
and industrial management. 

With that in mind the editor of 
American Bustness arranged for 
me to interview Mr. Collyer in 
Akron, and report to you the 
methods he uses, which have made 
possible the results he is getting. 
I found a soft spoken man, sure of 
himself, firm in his decisions and 
convictions. Although he was 
brought home from England to be 
president of this seventy-year-old 
company, he is as American as 
pancakes and sausage. He was 
born along the Hudson River, went 
to school at Cornell, and in 1917 
graduated as mechanical engineer 
and naval architect. Then he was 
successively worker, foreman, and 
superintendent of personnel of the 
Bethlehem Ship Building Corpora- 
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tion, where he worked up to super- 
intendent of hull construction. 
That was following in the family 
footsteps, for the Collyers were 
American shipbuilders one hun- 
dred years ago. 

He entered the rubber business 
in 1923 when the Dunlop Tire and 
Rubber Corporation of Buffalo in- 
vited him to become vice president. 
The parent company in England 
borrowed him in 1929 as works di- 
rector of the biggest of its Eng- 
lish plants. For years he was said 
to be the only non-Britisher among 
40,000 English employees. In 1931 
came promotion to director of 
Dunlop manufacture throughout 
the world. In 1937 he was made 
joint managing director of Dun- 
lop. 

In November 1939 he took over 
the position of president of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, a pio- 
neer United States firm with 40,- 
000 employees, making 32,000 
different products in a thousand 
different lines which, in 1939, had 
a sales value of $136,000,000. 

“And now what?” asked the man 
in the street. Would the newcomer 
make drastic and immediate 
changes, or would he lay low and 
sense the new terrain he had to 


Aconstant visitor to one after another 
of the 116 buildings of Goodrich, John 
Collyer believes strongly that personal 
contacts with his fellow workers in- 
crease friendliness and cooperation 
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fight over and the new organization 
he had to fight for, and with? 

After fifteen months it is safe 
to say that Mr. Collyer has done 
less than may have been feared, 
but probably even more than well- 
wishers might have hoped, and 
done it quietly, and safely. 

Goodrich is a city of 116 build- 
ings in Akron alone. The casual 
visitor notes a deceptive calm 
about the factory—deceptive be- 
cause all the trucking and most of 
the passing from building to build- 
ing is done through huge under- 
ground tunnels. Long _ tractor 
trains operate on regular sched- 
ule. There are 165 acres of floor- 
space, 12,000 Goodrich employees 
in Akron alone. 

Even twenty-year men at Good- 
rich—and the company has nearly 
3,000 of them—may never have 
visited all the company’s depart- 
ments. Most company executives 
would very reasonably have been 
satisfied to get acquainted slowly, 
starting perhaps with conferences 
with various factory superintend- 
ents and department chiefs and 
making most of their decisions 
from the red or black figures on 
those long sheets. 

But Mr. Collyer likes his infor- 
mation to come direct, not second- 
hand, so he got himself an airplane 
view of the Goodrich factory build- 
ings. Whenever he could catch up 
with the appointments his secre- 
tary had booked for him, he’d 
spend a half hour by himself, visit- 
ing the fifth floor of Building 41, 
or the third floor of Building 68, 
getting acquainted with Goodrich 
methods and Goodrich meni. 

“T’m John Collyer,” he’d an- 
nounce informally as he stopped 
alongside a worker at a machine 
or paused alongside a desk. He'd 
listen for the other fellow’s name, 
first name and all, and maybe re- 
peat it to get it clearly in mind. 
He’d shake hands. He’d ask a little 
about the other fellow’s job. How 
was everything going? Did he have 
any suggestions for improving the 
company’s products? Any ideas 
for bettering the working condi- 
tions? What special handicaps did 
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this chap have to contend with, 
anyway, in performing his work? 
Building after building, floor 
after floor, department after de- 
partment, he visited informally. 
Always there was the pleasant in- 
dividual surprise of a personal con- 
versation with the company’s chief 
executive, and “right here in my 
own department, too!” There was 
nothing wholesale about the pro- 
cedure—nothing hasty or super- 
ficial. Mr. Collyer took his time. 
He asked a lot of direct ques- 
tions, and he did a lot of old- 
fashioned listening. And gradually 
things began to happen—not vio- 
lent, striking, dramatic things, 
just common sense things that this 
man and that had had in mind for 
years. And sometimes they were 
simple little changes that people 
had never thought of making. 
For instance, in the queer, awk- 
ward way that a company devel- 
ops, some products had to de con- 





Start Your 
Own Clean-Up 
Campaign 


Good housekeeping 
pays tremendous 
profits in any busi- 
ness, large or small. 
Although sales of B. F. 
Goodrich Company 
were $136,000,000 in 
1939, any manager, no 
matter how small his 
business, can find dol- 
lar-earning ideas in 
this story about John 
Collyer of Goodrich 














siderable crisscrossing from on 
building to another. Mr. Collyer 
found that by moving certain d& 
partments closer together he coul 
increase efficiency. There wouldn’: 
be so far to walk! In some depart- 
ment merely removing some parti- 
tions helped increase the availabi. 
floor space and also better th 
lighting. 

There came a simplification o! 
method in some cases, too. Mr. 
Collyer always likes to make ever 
man’s job beautifully clear—io 
establish to whom he reports and 
is responsible. 

Inevitably he saw some crowi- 
ing and some confusion, and son 
cases where things were stored 
away uselessly—cross sections of 
tires and other specimen products 
parked on top of filing cabinets, 
stacks of papers chronicling son: 
forgotten project piled on corners 
of desks and tables, odd things 
hanging on walls or stacked on 
shelves or tucked away behind 
steam pipes. 

Then began a clean-up cam- 
paign which named no names but 
which was direct, all-seeing, and 
effective. Candid camera _ shots 
started appearing in the company 
magazine, The Goodrich Circle— 
shots of offices untidy and clut- 
tered. A shot of a desk with draw- 
ers bulging with papers and the 
top strewn with more papers, be- 
cause whoever worked there was 
so anxious to get home at the first 
tone of the whistle that he couldn’t 
be bothered to tidy up for the 
week-end. “Is this YOUR DESK” 
the caption demanded. There fol- 
lowed a brief sermon. 

Things began to be cleaned up. 
It is possibly a coincidence that 
Goodrich’s safety record for 19+0 
was the best in its history, but 
perhaps it was because with fewer 
things around to trip over and 
stumble over, fewer employees in- 
curred accidents. 

Attention was given, too, to bet- 
ter lighting, where this was needed. 
Some windows had seemed inac- 
cessible for frequent washing, but 
they got washed and polished a: y- 
way. The (Continued on page -2 
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BEFORE 


It is natural and human to grow accustomed to disorder 
such as pictured above. But it is expensive, dangerous, as 
well as needless. But many a manager is ‘“‘too busy”’ to 
watch “‘minor’’ details. Then fires and accidents occur 


After a ‘‘good housekeeping’’ crew went to work on the oil 
storage department, shown at the left, it looked like this. 
Note every barrel on skids, the uncluttered aisle, leaving 
room for trucking. Here waste is kept at absolute minimum 





Thescrap yard at Goodrich, like so many other scrap yards, 
looked like this before the magic touch of ‘‘good housekeep- 
ing" went to work. There is little use in piling upscrap when 
it is allowed to deteriorate as it will under these conditions 


Now look at the same scrap yard. A materials handlingcrane 
has been installed, but otherwise no changes, except order 
and cleanliness. A scrap yard like this saves money every 
day, yet costs no more than the junk heap shown at left 
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Simplified specifications, off-season buying, better scheduling, 
spreading of sub-contractor system, smaller orders to more manu- 
facturers, are but a few of the latest developments in gigantic 
defense procurement program. Business leaders in Washington 
urge business men everywhere to exert every effort to cooperate 
and to prove that business and industry are capable of handling 
all defense work on schedule without bureaucratic interference 


Business Buys for Defense 


HETHER deserved or not it is 

undoubtedly true that the Army 
and Navy have, in the past, ac- 
quired a reputation for being old- 
fashioned, hide-bound, and opin- 
ionated in buying methods. Many a 
manufacturer and business man 
can tell strange stories of the 
methods pursued by the procure- 
ment officers of all branches of our 
naval and military establishments. 

Of course, there were good rea- 
sons for many of the demands of 
military men, some of which were 
not fully understood by business 
men. This led to the belief, on the 
part of many business leaders, that 
it was just as well to stay away 
from the Army and Navy and let 
some other manufacturer experi- 
ence the headaches which went with 
army and navy contracts. 

Much is being done right now to 
wipe out archaic buying and speci- 
fication writing for defense con- 
tracts. Business men, many of them 
top specialists in their lines, have 
been called to Washington and 
there is a general overhauling and 
modernization of methods and 
specifications. 

Despite mechanization of many 
army units, shoes are still all im- 
portant to a soldier and it was 
found, by shoe experts when army 
shoe specifications were studied, 
that improvements could be made 
and costs reduced by slight 
changes in specifications which 
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eliminated the requirement for a 
quarter-inch of leather between the 
rubber heel and the sole. Eliminat- 
ing this, speeded production and 
cut cost 3 cents a shoe, yet did not 
hurt the quality of the shoe. In- 
cidentally, it is necessary to order 
eight pairs of shoes for every man 
enlisted in the army. If this seems 
too many, consider this: He wears 
out three and a half pairs the first 
year of his service. 

With the necessity of having his 
size on hand and on order, this 
means that eight pairs are ordered, 
which, naturally, are not all ship- 
ped at once. 

Army specifications called for 
lead and oil mixed on the job when 
army buildings were to be painted. 
Everyone knows that white lead 
and oil are an excellent finish— 
when properly mixed. But there 
was no guarantee that emergency 
painters would mix it properly. 
Anyway specifications were chang- 
ed to standard formula of ready- 
mixed paints which any paint 
manufacturer can produce. This 
enables more paint factories to ac- 
cept army business. 

Many of the changed specifica- 
tions which have been introduced 
into army procurement work have 
made it possible to fan out the 
contracts to a larger number of 
producers. In this way production 
is stepped up, quicker deliveries 
made possible, and work spread 


more evenly throughout the entire 
country. 

Some time back the Army bean 
specifying stainless steel for knives, 
forks, and spoons. This materi«! is 
excellent for the purpose, but only 
a few manufacturers were equi) ped 
to produce tableware from stain- 
less steel. Then again, stainless 
steel is needed for other purposes. 
So, with permission of army off- 
cials, nickel silver was substituted 
for stainless steel, enabling almost 
every manufacturer of flatware to 
bid on army contracts. 

For many years all army speci- 
fications for underwear have called 
for flat knitting. Only a few dis- 
tributors still sell flat knit under- 
wear. Careful inquiry developed 
the fact that rib knit was just as 
good. Once more new specifications 
were written which permitted many 
more producers to bid on army re- 
quirements, while taking nothing 
from the quality of the supplies for 
soldiers. 

On defense contracts let to date 
the territory between Boston and 
Newport News has obtained 62 per 
cent of the total. The Pacific 
Coast has obtained 18 per cent, 
which leaves but 20 per cen‘ for 
the vast area between the eastern 
slope of the Alleghanies and Adi- 
rondacks and the Sierras. T 
it another way—Pittsburgh, ‘ 
land, Detroit, Flint, Gary, Chi 
cago, Wheeling, Cincinnati, 
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KN’ /DSEN, ex-president, General Mo- 
tors. Office of Production Management 


sas City, St. Louis, Denver, Salt 

City, and all the towns in 
betwcen, up to the first of 1941, 
hai but one-fifth of the defense 
contracts. The reason is that the 
facilities were in the East—the 
Army and Navy were best ac- 
quainted with facilities in this 
area. Now the emphasis will be on 
spreading the work more evenly 
since the first rush contracts have 
been let. Obviously ship building 
must be confined to seaboard, but 
many other things can be manu- 
factured elsewhere. 

Army pants were made with a 
certain type of seam, traditional 
to the Army. This was all right so 
long as army needs were small, but 
with the present emergency the few 
manufacturers with machines to 
produce this seam made it neces- 
sary to change the seam so that 
many more producers could have a 
hand in producing army pants. No 
let-down in quality or wearing 
ability will be necessary, however. 

Our own army officials are not 
the only ones who have, at times, 
demanded specifications 
called for more labor than neces- 
sary for army equipment. The 
British demand a_ hand-etched 
radio dial, requiring many hours 
of handwork. A stamped dial 
would serve the purpose equally 
vell and require only a fraction of 
the labor, at a time when minutes 
are Precious. 


which 
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Ford. Director of Production Division 


HARRIMAN, chairman, Union Pacific 
R. R. Expediter soon to go to England 


Manufacturers who have hesi 
tated to bid on defense contracts, 
fearing the red tape, the critical 
specifications, and the general 
reputation of government officials 
for unbending insistence on speci 
fications may reconsider earlier 
decisions, for business is in the 
saddle in army procurement work 
and many are the changes which 
have been and still are being made. 
Manufacturers, timid 


comes to dealing with government 


when it 


officials, will find in Washington 
today men who talk the language 
of business—who know production 
and manufacturing problems and 
who welcome suggestions. 


Procurement (Continued on page 44 


BATT, president, SKF Industries. Dep- 
uty director, Division of Production 


NELSON, ex- vice president, Sears, Roe- 


buck. Director, Division of Purchases 


NICHOLS, Kansas City builder. Chief 


of supplies. Division of Production 








Is Germany Setting the Stage 
For a Long War? 





In 1939 most authorities thought a long war was Ger- 
many’s greatest danger and England’s hope. How dif- 
ferent is the situation today, when Germany is pre- 
paring to use the tactics England at first planned to use 





BY DR. MELCHIOR PALYI 


] Readers of Tolstoy’s War 
s and Peace may have enjoyed 
the thrilling effects of his tech- 
nique, which complicated his story, 
of lengthy and intricate “side- 


Dr. Palyi, widely-known Chicago lec- 
turer and economist, has been credited 
with making some of the most accu- 
rate analyses and predictions on 
foreign developments and situations 
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shows.” A great war is as full of 
sideshows as a Russian novel, and 
the distinction between essential 
and nonessential maneuvers is often 
hidden to all but a few insiders. 
In the present struggle the su- 
preme strategic problem is still 
most certainly what the Germans 
call the “Battle of England,” and 
what the British hope to call some 
day the “Battle of Germany.” If 
a decision is sought in 1941, and 
the Germans are likely to seek one, 
the fight has to center in the area 
where the two empires meet closest. 
Until a decisive victory or a defi- 
nite stalemate develops in that 
sphere, all other actions may be 
classified as diversions. Italy’s en- 
tire participation was meant to be 
just that, and succeeded in being 
a grand diversion of British naval 
and air forces to the Near East; 
Japanese maneuvers in the South 
China Sea amount so far to noth- 
ing more than a sizable distrac- 
tion of Anglo-American strength 
from the main battlefield, easing 
the German job accordingly. 

The Italian end of this stupen- 
dous “squeeze” ran into trouble. 
The African defeats are bad 
enough, but Italy as well as the 
rest of Europe understands that 
colonies isolated from their supply 
source are in a hopeless position. 


The defeats at Greek hands a:. 4 
different story. They occur ri-\it 
at the front door of Italy; wh: 
worse, they are contrary to 
“natural law” of power on w 
the Fascist philosophy of 
bases its claim on the loyalt, 
its subjects and for the respec 
its neighbors. The recent sp 
of Count Bethlen, Hungarian 
premier and conservative lea 
declaring that his country is 

fit for the Nazi-kind of dicta 
ship, is a typical reverberation » 
the Greek “kick in the shins” 

a dictator. In swastika-domin 
Central Europe, the publicizing « 
such expressions is almost ta: 
mount to rebellion. 

The Italian 
threatens to create a British oper 
ating base in the Balkans, has | 
be corrected by the Germans 
Their mere entrance into Bulgaria 
may relieve the pressure on thie 
Albanian front, and a de facto 
standstill, or something approxi- 
mating it may develop there. Or 
it may be actually necessary to 
attack the Greeks, thus bringing 
“diversion” to offset the pressure 
which has routed the Italian at- 
tempt to “divert.” In other words, 
the German action in the Balkans 
may be aimed for the time being at 
relief rather than at expansion, 
and assurances may have been 
given accordingly to Jugoslavia, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria as well as 
to Russia. But they may also me: 
something far more important, : 
step in a new and most significa 
direction, to be discussed present!! 
—a step depending on the course 
of the Battle of England. 


mistake, whic 


2 It would be imprudent to | 
® dict the outcome of that /at- 
tle. But a few known or surn 
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‘acts may be worth further con- 
sideration. One is obvious that 
Britain’s ability to survive the 
German attack last year, when her 
weparations were far from com- 
plete and overseas’ aid had just 
‘gun to flow, certainly does not 
resage a quick German victory. 
\Why did Germany not make full 
use of her allegedly far superior 
r force? This question, very im- 
portant for gauging the future, 
has not been officially answered as 
Assuming the overwhelming 
merical superiority of Hitler’s 
» power, assuming also that he 
is plenty of oil and enough pilots, 
four major explanations, or a com- 
jination of them, appear on the 
surface. The Germans may have 
tens of thousands of planes, but 
not all of them may hide motors. 
The Germans may have been de- 
prived of the use of a great many 
planes due to the effective British 
bombing of Nazi-occupied airports 
on the Atlantic and Channel 
coasts. The German planes, built 
feverishly since 1934, may be 
largely antiquated by this time, 
giving the R.A.F. an average 
qualitative superiority of substan- 
tial import. And lastly, the British 
ground defenses seem to have been 
sufficiently well prepared to make 
German air attack rather expen- 
sive or to limit its effectiveness. 
The only conclusion which may 
be safely drawn under such cir- 
cumstances is that an easy German 
victory in the west is improbable. 
As a matter of fact, the Nazis do 
not seem to anticipate it. Their 
emphasis on a forthcoming out- 
and-out submarine war indicates 
that their victory-forecasts are of 
a medium-term type. There may or 
may not be spectacular duels be- 
tween huge air armadas, but the 
real thing is likely to be the ruth- 
less intensification, on an unheard- 
of scale, of the mutual aerial and 
sea blockade. If we are not misin- 
terpreting all available indications, 
no sudden victory, nothing of last 
year’s Blitzkrieg-type, is to be ex- 
pected on the main Anglo-German 
front. (Invasion of England, un- 
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(Map Courtesy Geographical Publishing Company Chicago) 
CAN GERMANY CORRECT ITALY’S BLUNDERS? The large arrow shows a pos- 
sible route for English aid to Greece, and the small arrows show how the German 
army may move southeast to repair the damages to Italy by Greece, to create a 
diversion which would enable Germany to obtain more time to consolidate gains 
in Europe, to win greater aid from Russia, and to prolong the war in the hope 
that England will break down. Has Germany given up the idea of a quick inva- 
sion-victory over England this spring? There are signs all is not well with Hitler 





less the British air force and navy 
are knocked out, is sheer “bally- 
hoo” perpetrated by both sides for 
the benefit of maintaining proper 
morale in the respective armies.) 
Instead, we may see a more or less 
continuous “all-round” fight for 
months to come, perhaps even 
longer, in which victory or stale- 
mate will only gradually emerge. 
Germany would win with the 
breakdown of British supplies, 
communications, and production, 
eventually leading to the paralyz- 
ing of the British Isles. Whether a 
“negotiated peace” (on Hitler 
terms) would follow or whether the 
war would be resumed from the 
colonies and dominions is a sec- 
ondary question: Germany would 


have safely entrenched herself in 
Europe and could carry on, in 
peace or war, for a very long time. 

But what if Britain cannot be 
“knocked out” in a_ reasonably 
short time? What will be Ger- 
many’s policy if and when a dead- 
lock develops? It would be sheer 
wishful thinking to assume that she 
will give up short of actual de- 
feat (at least in the air). A stale- 
mated western front will compel 
Germany to face a long war with 
the hope of wearing down her 
enemy and compelling a compro- 
mise which would essentially safe- 
guard her loot. A bankrupt regime 
is well able to operate on such a 
desperate theory, which assumes 
that it has little to lose compared 
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to the risk incurred by the British 
people in a long war costing the 
latter annually 4,000,000,000 to 
5,000,000,000 pounds sterling, or 
almost the national income of each 
year, with the deadly threat of in- 
flation and economic chaos. 

However, a war of several more 
years would also create new prob- 
lems from the German point of 
view. One is the supply of raw ma- 
terials. It may still be “sufficient,” 
but the present rations would in 
the long-run undermine the health 
and morale of the civilian popula- 
tion. The Germans have, therefore, 
to do their utmost in rationing and 
mechanizing the farms of all the 
area under their control, a job al- 
ready under way. Next, Russia’s 
farm and mine resources have to 
be drawn into the Axis orbit. Full- 
fledged economic coordination of 
the Soviets, voluntary or other- 
wise, is in a long war essential to 
the maintenance of Axis self-suffi- 
ciency. It must go far beyond the 
moderate cooperation which the 
Russians cared to or have been 
able to give Germany so far. 

Not less important is the stra- 
tegic issue. In a long war Germany 
has to face the contingency of 
Anglo-American aerial superiority, 
stand possibly even more than 
hammering at her ports and cities 
from the west, and perhaps also 
from the south. She may be able 
to resist, but a large scale attack 
on those fronts combined with a 
Russian “stab in the back” may 


then be fatal. The risk of an 
eventual Anglo-Russian combina- 
tion must be eliminated. This pre- 
supposes the isolation of Russia 
from close communication with, 
and potential aid by, the Allies. 
Such communication and aid may 
be forthcoming through four ma- 
jor routes, three of which are al- 
ready cut off. Russia’s northern 
sea route can be stopped at a 
moment’s notice, due to German 
occupation of Norway (which had 
been undertaken on the “first 
sunny day” after the Russians 
subdued Finland). The key to the 
second door, through the Baltic, is 
in German hands, too. The third 
and least effective channel, the one 
to the Pacific, is under the control 
of the Far Eastern Axis partner. 
There remains only Russia’s last 
and probably most important sea 
and land link to the democracies. 


3 This brings us back to the 
# Balkans. They have a three- 
fold significance to the German 
warfare. They are important in 
the first place as a supply source; 
as such they ought to be left un- 
disturbed, if possible, necessitating 
only comparatively mild or “in- 
visible” control by the Central 
Powers. They have, secondly, im- 
mediate strategic relevance of a 
negative kind: The British must 
not acquire a continental base, nor 
is it desirable that Mussolini’s 
prestige should suffer unduly. But, 
the Balkans are the gate to Tur- 


key, which is the bottleneck 0: 
Anglo-Russian communications. 

Sooner or later, the control « 
that bottleneck may become dec: 
sive. In the meantime, it must | 
kept tight. The closer the Germa: 
come to dominating the Dard 
nelles and Anatolia, the mo 
Russia’s freedom of action narro 
down. Over the world-wide sque: 
of the British Empire, the Germa 
are not likely to forget the | 
spectacular and less violent, b 
none the less important, indir 
squeeze of the Soviet Empire. B 
the latter, to repeat, is a matter 
contingency—only necessary if t 
Battle of Britain does not bri.» 
a decision. Whether Nazi poli 
has already reached the stage 
which it plans and acts on the 
sumption of that contingency, 
of course, not known. The sou 
east thrust may serve for the tiny 
being only the negative and sli 
term objectives discussed abo 
But they are scarcely separa! 
from the long term aim, and ey 
move at present means also the ac- 
quisition of a foothold from which 
the future major action may sta 
Will Hitler manage to persua 
and bully the Balkans (and 
Russia) into accepting the sh 
term interpretation of his move, or 
will Churchill convince them of 
the necessity (and of Englanc’s 
ability) to resist, before the G 
mans are ready for more? ‘The 
future which will answer this 
not a remote one. 





“Chessie” Seeks New Industries 


LABORATELY printed, par- 
tially in four-color process, 
beautifully illustrated, plastic 
bound, a handsome book, Indus- 
try’s Next Great Expansion Area, 
has just been issued by the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway Company. 
The Chessie Corridor extends 
from Norfolk to Chicago, shoots 
up north to Toledo, serving Nor- 
folk, Richmond, Lynchburg, Hunt- 
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ington, Charleston, Lexington, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
and other well-known producing 
centers. This important section 
from tidewater to the Great Lakes, 
is, according to the book, indus- 
try’s next great expansion area. 

Comprehensive and complete, 
the book gives facts concerning 
factory sites, population, labor, 
raw materials, transportation, 


taxes, living conditions, educa- 
tional facilities. To any business 
man contemplating building a new 
or branch plant or considering 
moving, this book will be a definite 
help. It is issued by the Industr:: 
Development Service of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Lines. Copies my 
be obtained through the Read 
Service Department of AmMERI 
BusInEss. 
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Trend to Paid Vacations 
For Hourly Workers 





Once the privilege of a paid vacation stopped at the 
door from the office to the factory. But that’s all 
changed now, as many companies extend vacations 
-o every employee. Unions now demand paid vacations 





fYNE of the developments shown 
by the American Business 
Satary Survey in 1940 is the in- 
reasing number of companies giv- 
ing all employees, hourly-paid and 
salaried, vacations with pay. Ten 
years ago very few factory or 
plant employees receiving wages on 
n hourly or piecework basis ever 
got time off with pay, but this year 
56 per cent of the companies re- 
porting said that all employees are 
given vacations with pay. While 
some of this probably is due to 
union demands, most of these com- 
panies have undoubtedly adopted 
this policy voluntarily. 

Thirty-one per cent of all the 
companies cooperating in our sur- 
vey said that they give vacations 
to factory workers just the same 
as office employees, without any dis- 
crimination as to time given or 
length of service requirements. 
Then 25 per cent of the companies 
reported they give factory work- 
ers vacation of some kind, but not 
on the same basis as office work- 
ers—either factory employees re- 
ceive less time for the same serv- 
ice record, or they need more serv- 
ice to get a comparable length of 
time off. That is, in some cases an 
office employee gets one week’s va- 
cation with pay after being with 
the firm for six months, while a 
factory employee must work one 
year before being allowed that 
time off; or, in many instances 
when a factory worker is entitled 
to a week’s vacation, an office em- 
ployee is given two weeks, both 
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having worked the same amount of 
time. Another way in which vaca- 
tioning-with-pay factory employ- 
ees are somewhat downtrodden is 
that a large percentage of the 
companies set the maximum time 
with pay at one week, while office 
workers’ maximum is generally two 
weeks, and in some instances even 
longer, after particularly long 
service records, 

In some firms the only factory 
employees who are eligible for va- 
cations with pay are salaried em- 
ployees such as superintendents, 
foremen, clerks, and foreladies. In 
such cases—slightly more than 8 
per cent—these employees enjoy 
the same vacation privileges that 
office employees do. 

A little less than half of the 
companies giving factory employ- 
ees vacations, but with different 
requirements for eligibility—44.6 
per cent—give one week’s vacation 
after one year’s service. Twelve per 
cent give a week’s vacation after 
six months’ service, 9 per cent 
after five years’ work, and a few 
companies require different serv- 
ice records, such as two, three, six, 
seven, and ten years. Thirty-two 
per cent of the companies report- 
ing different policies for factory 
and office employees give factory 
employees vacations of two weeks. 
Of them, one-third require five 
years’ service, one-third ten years’ 
service, and others demand such 
periods as one year, two, three, 
seven, and twelve years. 

In contrast to this, 50 per cent 


of the business organizations which 
make no discrimination in vacation 
policies between office and factory 
employees allow all employees one 
week’s vacation at the end of six 
months’ time with the company, 
and two weeks’ vacation after com- 
pletion of one year’s service. One 
year is required by 41.4 per cent of 
the companies in this group before 
a one week’s vacation is granted, 
and 23 per cent give two-week 
vacations to employees of two 
years’ standing. 

Every company cooperating in 
the 1940 Salary Survey, with only 


one exception, (Continued on page 44) 
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When the shifts change at the big Glenn L. Martin aircraft plant at Middle River, near Baltimore, it looks as if a big hig! 
school has just been dismissed. Most of the employees are youngsters just out of school with very limited experience 


From High School to Factory 


The Story of Glenn L. Martin’s Methods 
Of Training Young Men to Build Planes 


T WORK in a shipyard a 
riveter occasionally encounters 
two rivet holes which do not align. 
When this happens he picks up a 
drift pin, inserts it, and whams it 
mightily with a hammer until the 
two holes align so the rivet may be 
fitted. The riveter on steel build- 
ing construction follows the same 
methods. But, the riveter in an air- 
plane plant—well, that’s some- 
thing different. Using a drift pin 
would be sure to score the metal 
so that no inspector would pass it. 
Now suppose such a riveter 
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comes to apply for a job at Glenn 
L. Martin Company’s big Middle 
River plant, about fifteen miles 
from Baltimore, where bombers are 
coming off the lines faster than 
would have been dreamed possible 
a few years back. He just couldn’t 
be hired. 

Take the case of sheet metal 
workers. Most of them have 
worked in plants where tolerances 
are none too strict. Here again the 
airplane personnel department 
must turn thumbs down, unless the 
sheet metal man has been at work 


in some shop, such as those whic!) 
build streamlined trains, where 
precision work, though not as 
strict as required in airplane 
plants, is done. If he has worked in 
a precision plant Martin will hire 
him on the spot—provided he is a 
United States citizen, has a good 
record. Obviously, there are not 
enough of the kind of men Martin 
needs, 

That is why the company h 
been hard at work, for seve 
years now on a vast training pro- 
gram to build up the supply 
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Just one corner of the big drafting room where young men from technical high schools are instructed by trained and 
skilled men adept in the intricacies of aircraft engineering and production methods necessary in building bombers 


trained men. But there are other 
reasons why the company has been 
forced to train men on a big scale. 
Martin’s employment jumped in a 
few months from 3,500 to 13,000. 
Today there are about 18,000 men 
at work at Middle River and be- 
fore 1942 is far advanced there 
may be 42,000 working there. 

Imagine yourself the Martin 
personnel director. A new plant is 
going up—faster than almost any 
other plant ever went up. The 
management tells him, “Our new 
building will be completed in a few 
weeks. We now have 3,500 work- 
ers. We will need 13,000 when the 
plant is completed.” The plant 
went up in seventy-seven days, 
from the letting of the contract to 
moving in. To man this plant men 
skilled at seventy-five trades are 
needed. That, in a few words, is 
the personnel job faced by D. W. 
Siemon, personnel director of the 
Glenn L. Martin Company, one of 
America’s most famed aircraft 
builders. How he coped with it may 
be helpful to other personnel di- 
rectors now lying awake nights 
wondering where help can be hired 
to handle work rolling in from the 
government and from regular cus- 
tomers. 

The Martin plant was moved 
from Cleveland to Baltimore in 
1930. Only about one hundred key 
men came along to the new plant. 
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A young engineer at one of the many 
different operations in his course 


Riveting is a precision job, and this 
fellow learns how to do it properly 
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Which means that in eleven years 
the company has built a gigantic 
organization almost from scratch. 


Soon after establishing the plant 
at Baltimore—near Baltimore, to 
be more exact—the company made 
arrangements to furnish instruc- 
tors to Baltimore public schools. 
More than 2,000 young men took 
one course alone—a course in blue- 
print interpretation. There were 
forty-five instructors from the 
Martin plant who carried on the 
training in cooperation with the 
public schools. This program was 
expanded to vocational schools and 
the technical high schools until 
there twenty-four 
where Martin courses were avail- 
able. These men were given instruc- 
tion in blue-print reading, shop 
mathematics, and business English. 

Another activity is the school 
for graduate (and some under- 
graduate) engineers. Recruited 
from all over the country young 
engineers, with the ink scarcely 
dry on their diplomas, come to 
Baltimore where, in a downtown 
building, they attend an intensive 
course for six weeks. The purpose 
of this course is to teach them as 
much as possible about the spe- 
cific problems in aircraft building 
which they will encounter at Mar- 
tin’s. Salaries start when the train- 


were schools 


ing begins, and the men turn out 


simple drawings and do other ele- 
mental work while learning. The 
course completed, the men go to 
the plant where they put on over- 
alls and go to work, rotating from 
operation to operation until they 
have had considerable actual shop 
experience. This continues for nine 
months, after which time the young 
engineer knows considerable about 
actual work in the shop because he 
has operated many different ma- 
chines and learned many different 
operations. He is more than a 
theoretician. 

The city of Baltimore has made 
a high school available for night 
school classes where the rudiments 
of several different skilled trades 
are taught. As this is being written 
plans are just completed for an 
intensive training operation to be- 
gin in Baltimore where a school, 
financed by a fund of $100,000 
from the federal government’s Na- 
tional Defense Training School 
Program, will operate three shifts 
daily, with five hundred men at- 
tending each shift. While some of 
the other big plants in or near 
Baltimore, such as Westinghouse 
and Western Electric, may draw 
on the graduates of this school, it 
is expected that Martin will hire 
95 per cent of them. 

In this school students will be 
taught: 





All trucks of the Garfield Company, Fremont, Nebraska, highway transportation 
company, say a good word for the progressive city of Fremont, boosting the 
little city at the edge of the great plains country as a convention center 
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FREMONT 


THE CONVENTION CITY 


Sheet metal bench work 

Sheet metal forming 

Aircraft riveting and drilling 

Welding 

Machine shop practice 

Radio assembling 

One question naturally aris: 
“What can you teach a high scho 
graduate in six weeks to prepa 
him for precision work in an ai 
craft factory?” The 
given by Charles Crowley, of ti 
Martin personnel department, 
“Well, at least it is six weeks whic 
we do not have to give them 
the plant. With the knowledge th 
a good toolmaker is the result 


answer, 


years of apprenticeship, and mo 
years of patient experience, 
would be foolish to even imply th 
superbly skilled men are turn 
out of these schools. But, given 
young man who has attended 
technical high 
some mechanical aptitude, there 
much he can learn from skilled i 
structors in a few weeks. He c 
go into the shop as a helper, 
he can perform simp)! 


tasks.” 


school, who h 


many 


All this training which we hav 


so far described is pre-employm« 


training. But the Martin program 


does not stop there. The minut: 
man is at work in the Middle Ri 
plant he has the opportunity f 


continued training. For example, 


there is the lecture program wher 
all engineers and shop foremen 1 


ceive instruction in manageme! 


leadership, and other subjects d 


signed to speed the day when thc) 


are ready for further promotio 
These lectures are conducted in { 


company cafeteria after working 


hours. The purpose of this trai 
ing is to teach mechanics to thi 
as supervisors and as executi\ 
to teach them that they are a p 
of a great industry, not a m 
cog in one department. 

There are also many and j 
sistent activities for the purp 
of grading up. present employ: 
For example, there are th 
courses in blue-print interpreta! 
—beginners, intermediate, and 
vanced. These (Continued on pag: 
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Mayor T. Gleason Morris, Racine, Wisconsin, presents Don Hancock, president, 
Teamsters and Chauffeurs Union, with first card issued in the coordinated Ra- 
cine identification system set up by manufacturers as anti-sabotage precaution 


Racine Manufacturers Adopt 
Standard Identification 


ACED with the task of turning 

out nearly $20,000,000 in di- 
rect and indirect defense contracts, 
industry in Racine, Wisconsin, has 
started precautionary measures by 
developing a standard identifica- 
tion card, the contents of which 
are regulated by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Identification. 

To simplify the procedure, is- 
suance of the cards will be under- 
taken by the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Racine. Each card is to 
carry a photograph of the bearer 
and must be notarized so that the 
photograph will be irreplaceable. 
To identify the bearer, the word- 
ing under the photograph reads: 
“This is to certify that John Doe, 
whose photograph appears here- 
on, is an employee of the Blank 
Manufacturing Company”; then 
it is countersigned by an official 
of that company. 

On the opposite side of the card, 


the affidavit Doe, 


reads: “John 
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being duly sworn, on oath deposes 
and says that his true photo- 
graph and signature are affixed 
hereto; that he is a loyal citizen 
of the United States of America 
and that he is currently employed 
by the Blank Manufacturing Com- 
pany as truck driver; that he will 
carry this identification on his per- 
son at all times while so engaged ; 
that he will voluntarily produce it 
for examination on seeking en- 
trance to or while on premises of 
all such property only so long as 
his presence is rightfully required ; 
that he will guard against loss of 
this identification or enabling it to 
come into the possession of anyone 
other than himself and that should 
he terminate his employment as 
above he will immediately return 
this identification to a responsible 
official of the above company.” 
Following the oath is the signa 
ture of the individual which is 
notarized by a notary public. The 


card is carried in a waterproof 
celluloid envelope. 

About 157 companies employing 
14,320 people will be affected by 
the identification drive. However, 
only about 50 per cent of the num- 
ber of employees will need identi- 
fication cards. Only those who will 
be called upon for some kind of 
identification are being urged to 
help in this measure. However, 
some companies handling vital na- 
tional defense contracts are con- 
sidering having all their employ- 
ees carry these identification cards. 

It was decided at a meeting of 
a number of Racine’s leading in- 
dustrialists that some sort of 
identification was necessary for 
their truck drivers and other em- 
ployees who have occasion to enter 
the grounds of companies which re- 
quire identification. Formerly, the 
truck driver was given a letter of 
identification or someone made a 
telephone call telling the guards to 
expect their driver. This wasted 
time, so the new method of stand- 
ard identification was decided 
upon. 

The Manufacturers’ Association 
distributes the cards at the request 
of the individual company. Each 
company makes arrangements with 
a local photographer of its own 
choice from a list made up by the 
Association. If the number of em- 
ployees is large the photographer 
will bring his equipment to that 
particular plant; if not, the em- 
ployees will go to his studio. In 
the presence of a notary public, 
the employer and employee will 
sign the card, after which it will 
be properly stamped. 

The card identification plan fol- 
lows in the wake of a city-wide in- 
dustrial survey requested by the 
National Defense Commission in 
Washington. The 


being conducted locally by the 


survey, now 
Manufacturers’ Association of 
Racine, will reveal to the federal 
government to what extent present 
industrial production is operating, 
what the unused and _ potential 
facilities are, and what steps may 
be taken to consolidate local in- 


dustries to speed up production. 
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Mr. Holler attends many sessions, and leads the discussions as well as lectures at 
classes of his Post-Graduate School of Modern Merchandising and Management 


IS office in the big General 
Motors Building in Detroit is 
neither large nor elaborate, con- 
sidering the fact that it is sales 
headquarters for the organization 
which has sold, nine out of the last 
ten years, more automobiles than 
any other organization on earth. 
To his right is a big chart, 
minutest details of which are 
visible from his desk. This chart 
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shows every key city in America, 
and symbols tell at a glance where 
Chevrolet is first in sales, where it 
is second, and, rare though they 
be, the cities where Chevrolet is 
third. 

Back, to his left, and in front 
of him are pictures, pictures, pic- 
tures. There are pictures of Gen- 
eral Motors officers, pictures of 
Chevrolet sales and zone managers, 


DEALER PLANNING 
DISTRIBUTION COMM 


Chevrolet holds many dealer meeting: 
which are an important part of th: 
extensive salesmen’s training progran 


Chevrolet’s 


Chevrolet dealers, and Chevrole! 
meetings. 

By this time, of course, you 
know that we are describing th 
office of William E. Holler, gen 
eral sales manager of Chevrolet 
Mr. Holler is a big man—broad 
shoulders, with the suggestion of 
tremendous power in every action 
You have a feeling that behind 
every word, every action, ever) 
movement there is still more powe: 
in reserve. The impact of his pe: 
sonality is tremendous; yet strong 
as it is, you instinctively feel tha 
were it necessary, he could exe: 
twice the pressure and still ha 
great force and power in reser\ 
All this power is concentrated 
selling Chevrolet. 

He was talking about traini 
manpower. “Selling needs to 
more scientific. We do not kno 
enough about selling. The engin« 
the accountant, and the econom 
work with definite rules and 
known principles. Their work 
scientific. Suppose I wanted 
statement of the business of o 
dealer in Portland, Oregon. 
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Left to right. Charles F. Kettering, vice president, General Motors Research Corporation; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman, 
General Motors Corporation ; Charles Mott, large General Motors stockholder; W. E. Holler, general sales manager, Chevrolet 
Motor Division; C. E. Wilson, president, General Motors Corporation; Marvin E. Coyle, Chevrolet general manager 
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could send a trained accountant 
there, and in a short time he would 
present me with an accurate bal- 
ance sheet of that business. Then 
suppose I wanted the same figures 
from our dealer in Portland, 
Maine. I could send another ac- 
countant to his office, and from 
his books the accountant would ex- 
tract a set of figures which would 
be exactly similar to those from 
Portland, Oregon. This is because 
accountants are trained, because 
established rules guide them. 

“But salesmen deal all day long 
with people, people, people. Condi- 
tions under which they must work 
change from year ‘to year. They 
encounter new problems every day. 
Never can we say that a salesman’s 
training is completed or finished. 
That’s why I say that Chevrolet’s 
training must be Complete, Com- 
prehensive, and Continuous. 

“Our training program is di- 
vided in three phases: 

(1) Training the experienced 
salesman. 

(2) Training the inexperienced 
salesman. 
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William E. Holler, Chevrolet’s general sales manager, de- 


clares any business, even if only a fraction of Chevrolet’s 


size, can improve profits by training every employee in 
the organization to do his job better than the average 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


(3) Continuous training for all 
salesmen. 

“The salesman’s job we call per- 
sonal salesmanship. This is what 
happens between the salesman and 
prospect. It is almost entirely a 
matter of conversation. If the 
salesman’s conversation is good, if 
it is convincing and complete, he 
sells a Chevrolet-—or a used car 
owned by some Chevrolet dealer. If 
it is weak, if it is colorless, if it 
does not bring to the prospect the 
information he needs to decide in 
our favor, the prospect goes some- 
where else and we lose the sale. 

“When a salesman’s conversa- 
tion is weak the millions of dollars 


Chevrolet has spent in engineering, 
the millions we have invested in 
plants and machinery, the millions 
we have spent in advertising, in 
research, in sales promotion, in 
testing materials, and for field 
manpower — all this tremendous 
investment—are lost, because the 
salesman, when the time comes to 
add his share to the Chevrolet job, 
failed to deliver a few moments of 
the right kind of conversation. 
“Our job in training salesmen is 
to improve those few moments of 
conversation. How important that 
job is can be illustrated by our 
Hundred Car Club. This group is 


composed of (Continued on page 47) 
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(Photo, U. S. Army Signal Corps) 


_ Private First Class Joe 
Smith. His army pay is $21 per 
month for the first four months 
of his enlistment. After that, $30 
a month. He needs, especially 
when he first enters the army, vast 
quantities of candy, ice cream, soft 
drinks, and perhaps beer. He needs 
shoe polish, saddle soap, cigarettes. 
If he is flush he may want a 
small radio receiver, or he. may 
want to send his girl, his wife, or 
a friend some souvenir of his army 
life, such as a pennant, a pillow 
top, framed picture, or a post 
card. He needs haircuts, shines, 
tailor work, and more than likely 
he will want to pose for his pic- 
ture as soon as he finds a suit that 
fits him. 

All of these articles and services 
may be purchased from the Post 
Exchange, where he more than 
likely has a “charge account,” 
good within limitations, until next 
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YOUR GOODS TO SOLDIERS 


pay day. Multiply Joe Smith by 
1,052,000 which is the figure for 
enlistment in our armed forces and 
then multiply that by any amount 
from $3.00 to $7.00 a month and 
you have at least a rough idea of 
the tremendous market for goods 
and services controlled by the 
Army’s system of Post Exchanges. 
In the Navy the same accommoda- 
tions are extended to sailors by 
way of what the Navy calls Ship’s 
Service. 

Since there are over 1,000,000 
men in our armed forces, the Post 
Exchanges and Ship’s Services 
may sell more than $7,000,000 a 
month. We have no accurate esti- 
mate of the average purchases per 
man, but the figure mentioned most 
often by army officers who have 
had experience in Post Exchanges 
seems to be $7.00 per month per 
man—this for enlisted men. The 
figure for officers is undoubtedly 


higher. Even if it is only $3.00 pe: 
month per man, that’s $3,000,000 
a month, or $36,000,000 a yea: 
for 1,000,000 men. 

If the $7.00 a month estimate is 
correct, the annual figure is $84, 
000,000. Whatever the correc! 
figure is, business men who deal in 
things which soldiers buy can well 
afford to study this market. Most 
people think anything connecte! 
with the Army is all bound up i: 


a maze of complications. Red tape, 


people like to term it. Actually, tl 
reverse is true. Army affairs ar 
usually simple, based on long e: 
perience and considerable commo 
sense. Selling to Post Exchanges 
is as simple as selling to any sto: 
owned by a civilian, and simpl 
than selling to most civilian stor 
The Post Exchange in eac! 
camp or post is under the contr 
of the commanding officer of t! 
post. But, of course, the comman: 
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ing officer has other duties, so 
regulations require him to appoint 
a Post Exchange Officer, who may 
d a commission of any rank. 
us, if there appears at a Post 
aptain, who was once an execu- 
tive in a chain store system or the 
ovner of a retail store, it is very 
likely that, sooner or later, he will 
find himself appointed Post Ex- 
ch inge Officer. 
in large posts there may be sev- 
er | exchanges. Thus, there may 
be one Post Exchange and regi- 
meatal exchanges. The regimental 
or other unit commander has two 
choices. He may establish a regi- 
mental exchange, or he may buy 
stock in the Post Exchange. Buy- 
ing stock in the Post Exchange is 
often more advantageous than es- 


tablishing an exchange for 
Sb 5S 


smaller command. 
How 


company, for example 


does a smaller unit—a 
buy stock 
in the Post Exchange? Each unit 
has an authorized strength. For 
example, a certain company may 
have an authorized strength of 100 
men. If this is true, this unit may 
buy 100 shares of stock in the 
Post Exchange. If the unit has 
money in its fund, it pays cash. 
If it has no money, the stock is 
purchased on credit, and paid for 
out of dividends or other funds 
which the unit may accumulate. 
Dividends declared go to the vari- 
ous units which own stock in the 
exchange and may be used for dif- 
ferent purposes, provided they are 
for the benefit of the entire per- 


Opposite page: Interior of the haber- 
dashery in the Post Exchange, Fort 
Humphreys. In ordinary times this 


exchange enjoys the patronage of 
many officers. Right: Post Exchange, 
U. S. Letterman General Hospital, 
Presidio of San Francisco. Below: Two 
views in the Post Exchange at Fort 
Sheridan, Illinois, wheresoldiersspend 
nearly $30,000 a month, with the prof- 
its going to many morale-building 
activities for the 10,000 enlisted men 
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(Borvig Photo) 


sonnel of the unit. These dividends 
may be used to improve mess, for 
athletic equipment, or for enter- 
tainment. The funds may not be 
used to reward individual men or 
small groups of men. 

Each Post Exchange is under 
Post Ex- 
change Officer who reports to, and 


the direction of the 


is at least partially controlled by, 
the Post Exchange Council, made 
up of commanders of all units 
owning stock in the exchange. 
Except in very small posts 
where the business does not war- 
rant salaried employees, the actual 
work of operating the exchange is 
carried on by civilian employees. 
Usual or routine purchases are 
made by these civilian employees 


or by the Post Exchange Officer. 


(Photo, U. S. Army Signal Corps) 






















































Where investments are made in 
equipment, such as a soda foun- 
tain, a new show case, or perhaps 
a refrigerator, approval of the 
Post Exchange Council is required. 

There is no such thing as cen- 
tralized buying. Each Post Ex- 
change Officer buys as his judg- 
ment and experience dictates. 
There is no need to see anyone but 
the Post Exchange Officer to sell 
a bill of goods. Above all, do not 
write or visit the War Department 
in Washington, or even a Corps 
Area Headquarters and expect to 
improve your chances of selling 
your product to Post Exchanges. 
The War Department is well aware 
that there might be large savings, 
theoretically at least, if centralized 
buying for: all Post Exchanges 
were concentrated in Washington. 
But there are sound reasons why 
each Post Exchange Officer as- 
sumes all responsibility for buying 
for his Exchange. For one thing, 
division of the profit among the 
units responsible for the Ex- 
change’s prosperity is simpler. 

In order to get a more detailed 
idea of this set-up, let’s take a look 
at a typical Ship’s Service and 
Post Exchange, located at Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station, 
Illinois, and Fort Sheridan, IIli- 
nois, respectively. It is estimated 
that there are 470 army canteens, 
or Post Exchanges, and 125 





Ship’s Services, now in operation. 
Of course, the figures will increase 
rapidly as more men are drawn 
into the armed services. Sales of 
the Post Exchange at Fort Sheri- 
dan at present total almost 
$30,000 a month—$28,700 being 
the exact figure for a_ recent 
month. There are, as this is being 
written, about 10,000 officers and 
enlisted men on duty there. 
Credit allowed to each man per 
month is $7.00 at both a Post Ex- 
change and Ship’s Service. From 
the latter, coupon books can be 
obtained and the cost charged 
against the individual’s monthly 
pay. The coupons are itemized so 
as to allow only certain amounts 
of money to be spent on certain 
things. About $1.50 of the $7.00 
is allotted for cigarettes and 
candy. Anything over this amount 
must be paid for in cash. 
Fast-moving stock such as cig- 
arettes, candy, tobacco, station- 
ery, pencils, toilet articles, maga- 
zines, and unit identification pins 
are dispensed from both the Ship’s 
Services and Post Exchanges. 
Radios, when they are pur- 
chased, are bought right after the 
first of the month (pay day). Dur- 
ing a day, the afternoon accounts 
for most of the day’s sales. In 
general, most of the buying at 
Ship’s Service at Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station is done be- 





tween the hours of 4:30 and 7:0 
p. m. Most gift buying is don 
naturally enough, around Chri 
mas, when such things as jewel 
radios, ties, scarfs, towels, a 
toilet sets begin to move rapid! 
About 5 to 8 per cent of to 
sales is gift merchandise. 

On all Ship’s Service merch 
dise there is generally a 16 
cent mark-up, but this varies 
proportion to the needs of a \ 
fare fund that has been set 
The total profits netted by 
Ship’s Service, including its 
branches plus the barber shop, « 
bler, photographer, and laun 
go into the welfare fund. 

At Fort Sheridan, and proba 
many other posts, pass pictures 
are furnished to salesmen who 
the Post Exchange. 

The major part of Ship’s 
ice at Great Lakes consists « 
restaurant, which is aptly lo 
in the “Hostess House” along 
a photographer and the car 
This building, originally desig 
nated as a place where vis 
could be entertained, is now shared 
with Ship’s Service activities, tl 
personnel of which is about thirt\ 
five or forty civilians, inclu 
about ten office workers. The tailor 
shop is situated in the commissar\ 
(grocery and meat market) ; 
barber shop is in the recruit train 


ing building. (Continued on page 








Three Sales in 
Place of One 


AY EFFECTIVE way to sell 
three cans instead of one 
used by the G. P. Halferty Cor 
pany, Seattle, on behalf of 
product—Pioneer Razor Clan 
The vehicle is a Cellophane bag f 
holding three cans of clams di 
tributed to the food trade. The 
bags come printed with seven d 
ferent sales messages in prima 
colors. 
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(Ewing Galloway Photo) 


“Business Secrets” —One Way to 


Freeze Progress 


ERE is a story told by John D. Biggers, presi- 

dent, Libbey-Owens-Ford, and director, Division 
of Production, of OPM, the top federal agency in 
defense procurement. 

Some years ago “Mike” Owens, the founder of the 
Owens Bottle Company who revolutionized the glass 
bottle business, was visiting a glass plant in England, 
on one of his many trips abroad in search of new 
ideas for his glass business. 

At a certain English plant he was entertained 
cordially by the management and made to feel most 
welcome. But he was not invited to visit the plant 
itself. All the hospitality was seemingly confined to 
the office. Mr. Owens wanted to see the plant. 

After a number of broad hints went unheeded, 
Mr. Owens asked, point blank, to be shown through 
the plant. Then it was explained that a long stand- 
ing rule forbade plant visitors. 

“You mean to tell me that you allow no visitors 
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in your plant?” asked Mr. Owens in astonishment. 

The English officials explained that this was the 
rule, and said they were afraid of permitting visitors 
to see their secrets of glass manufacture. 

“Ts that why you have a big wall around the fac- 
tory—to keep visitors from learning anything, or any 
of your ideas from leaking out?” 

“Yes, that is the reason for the high wall around 
the plant,” they admitted. 

“T have always been interested in reading history,” 
said Mr. Owens, “and my reading of history concern- 
ing the great Chinese wall convinces me that the great 
wall kept out more good ideas than it kept in.” 

The constant exchange of ideas, which has always 
set American industry apart from and ahead of in- 
dustry all over the world, is one of the reasons why 
the United States is strong and great. It may be one 
of the reasons why, in 1941, America will amaze the 
world in its production for defense.—E. W. 
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This “One-Man” Business Thrives 
With Giant Competitors 





‘‘There is no place for the small fellow in today’s busi- 
ness,’’ wails the croaker. But W. C. Nabors carved out a 
profitable place for himself in a giant industry, operat- 
ing miles away from the main manufacturing centers 





BY RUEL McDANIEL 


day back around 1920 
W. C. Nabors was talking with 
his two best car salesmen, C. H. 
Roberts and Green Reeves, and the 
topic was a touchy one. At that 
time Mr. a Ford 
dealer, and he was experiencing 
great difficulty in disposing of his 
quota of trucks. He was already 
receiving emphatic letters from the 


Nabors was 


Ford people about the scarcity of 
truck business. 

“We can’t sell these lumber and 
logging outfits trucks when the 
trucks won’t meet their require- 
ments,” the two salesmen agreed. 
“Give them some sort of trailer 
that will stay in the road and haul 
a pay-load, and we'll sell your 
blamed trucks !” 

Mr. Nabors had obtained a 
Ford dealership in the little north 
Louisiana town of Mansfield in 
1916, and the business was going 
along satisfactorily except for 
those trucks. They wouldn’t sell in 
this territory because they would 
not meet the peculiar require- 
ments of the logging, lumber, and 
oil industries around there. 

Yet, they had to be moved, and 
so Mr. Nabors set about study- 
ing the trailers on the market at 
the time, in the hope of finding 
one to go with his trucks. He found 
none. All had one big weakness. 


They would not “track,” because 
of wobbling and swaying. 

Then, somewhat mechanically- 
minded, he set about experiment- 
ing with a trailer of his own de- 
sign. Eventually he hit upon the 
idea of a cross-spring pull design. 
He built a crude model, tried it 
out, and it worked. The cross- 
spring idea eliminated the sway 
and wobble. 

He swept out a corner of his 
service department, set up a few 
extra tools and began making 
trailers to go with his Ford trucks. 
He induced a logger to try one 
of the trailers, and it worked so 
well that he ordered more. 

News gradually went around 
that one of these home-built trail- 
ers, attached to the rear of a Ford 
truck, would haul logs and lumber 
and oil field pipe more economically 
than other trucks or mule teams. 
It was not long before the Nabors 
dealership was well ahead of its 
truck quota. 

Eventually other Ford dealers 
heard of these trailers and came to 
Nabors with the suggestion that he 
build trailers for them. They, too, 
were having difficulty in disposing 
of their truck quotas. 

By 1925 the Nabors Ford 
dealership had prospered to such 
an extent that the owner now had 


branched out, owning five deal 
ships in north Louisiana. And { 
demand from other dealers for |; 
trailers had grown as rapidly 

the automobile business. 

By then Mr. Nabors had co: 
to the conclusion that there was 
future in the trailer business. 
he sold his five dealerships, built 
machine and woodworking sho», 
and plunged his capital into 
trailer plant. But he remained 
the little choic 
Mansfield. 

Today, the W. C. Nabors Co 
pany does an annual volume 
business amounting to about © 
400,000. It sells to an area tota! 
ing nearly half of the United 
States, employs almost five hun 
dred people, and stands as a 
jor institution in the vast auto- 
motive transport industry. 

“It largely was a matter of 
recognizing a definite transport« 
tion need, then meeting it,” mod- 
estly declares Mr. Nabors. 

But there is much more to thie 
development of this small town 
business than that. For one thing, 
Mr. Nabors was keenly aware of 
the necessity of providing some- 
thing to meet a definite transpor- 
tation need that would render bet- 
ter service and provide more ¢co- 
nomical haulage than was then 
available. By meeting that need, 
he created a new business and, to 
a large extent, a new industry. \ et 
he knows that it is just as impor- 
tant to continue to meet that need 
today as it was the day he built 
his first experimental trailer. 

“The only basis upon whic 
manufacturer has a right to 
anyone to buy his product is |\\ 
basis of service. Unless he can 
liver the service the field needs 4 
little better than the field was 


town of his 
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ng it before, he has no right to 
ie business,” he emphasizes. The 

ailer business has been developed 
mn that premise. 

In the transportation indus- 
ry, maintenance and replacement 
sarts are even more important 
ian first cost, because transport 
mpanies operate in a highly com- 
etitive field and a few dollars’ 
{ference in maintenance costs 
iy mean the difference between 
rofit and loss on a specific haul- 
re job. The factor stands first in 
1c management of the Nabors or- 
nization. 

Although Nabors trailers have 
icreased in capacity by about five 
nes since those first units were 

built in 1925 and prices are lower, 
‘he buyer of those first rather 
ceyude units still may obtain re- 
jlacement parts the same day he 
orders them. Actually, many of the 
parts in those 1925 models are 
interchangeable with the parts of 
the Nabors latest trailer model. 

“A man buys a Nabors trailer 
because we have convinced him that 
it is the most economical trailer 
unit for his particular hauling 
job,” Mr. Nabors declares, “and 
if we expect his repeat business, 
we must not let him down. Main- 
taining replacement parts and 
service at reasonable prices are a 
vilal factor in keeping him sold 
on the practicality of the trailer.” 

The company started in busi- 
ness by specializing in commercial 
trailer units, and it has not de- 
viated far from that. Its widest 
deviation is the manufacture of 
school bus bodies. It has never gone 
into the production of passenger 
car trailers. 

The firm started as a “one-man” 
organization, and in spite of its 
$1.400,000 volume, it still is an un- 
incorporated, one-man outfit—ex- 
cept that those two star car sales- 
men who were with Mr. Nabors 
when the trailer(Continued on page 49) 


Three jobs, typical of the freight trail- 
ers rmade in Mansfield, Louisiana, by 
W. C. Nabors, and sold across the 
southern tier of the United States from 
the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific 
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e Found a Better Way to 
Write Production Orders 


BY J. E. PIETZUCH 


Controller, Camden Furniture Company, Camden, Arkansas 


# STUDYING labor saving 
methods for our small office, we 
turned to our production process 
and found it so standardized that 
like parts in our entire line went 
through identical machines, and in 
the same sequence. More than 90 
per cent of the operations were 
identical for all parts except ma- 
terial and sizes, since only the 
final operations were unique to the 
specific pattern. 

The production and designing 
departments were then asked to 
standardize wherever possible, and 
as a result our product was stand- 
ardized to about ten basic size 
groups. 

We then decided that a dupli- 
cator could be used profitably in 
this operation, and could be paid 
for by the savings, so this ma- 
chine was purchased. It is a spirit 
type duplicator with hand feed and 
cost under $200. A die was made 
for us, with the production ticket 
form printed on a master sheet, 
twelve tickets to the sheet. The 
production department types the 
proper information on the master 
in a contrasting color, and runs 
the master through the duplicat- 
ing machine onto a blank sheet 
that has been pre-perforated. This 
run prints the ticket form and all 
the information, including sizes, 
machine numbers, and any other 
vital information. We _ usually 
make about one hundred copies of 
this sheet, since all our production 
orders for this type part will be 
identical, except the final two 
tickets. 

When the actual production is 
scheduled, the clerk fills in, by 
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means of a rubber stamp, the pat- 
tern number, and the quantity de- 
sired. The ticket is then ready for 
the production department. The 
clerk also makes the extra tickets 
that are unique to this particular 
lot. 

This method not only saves time, 
but permits the operations clerk to 
distribute the work over slack 
periods. She keeps the produc- 
tion tickets made ahead of time, 
and then is able to place the tick- 
ets in the proper hands without 
delay. Many times this is very im- 
portant, for, in the furniture in- 
dustry, production is often planned 
in terms of days and not in weeks 
or months, and it is not unusual 
for the clerk to be required to 
make 5,000 or more tickets within 
less than a week. 

In figuring the savings we made 
on this installation, we learned 
that extra help was eliminated 
which formerly ran to $200 in one 
year. On the printing cost we 
saved approximately $30 per year. 
This saving alone paid for the ma- 
chine the first year, without figur- 
ing the savings in having these 
tickets ready on short notice. 

After we had used this machine 
for a few weeks, and after the ini- 
tial rush for advance production 
tickets was over, we found that the 
machine was idle more than 80 per 
cent of the time, so we began to 
look further for jobs that could be 
done in less time by using it. The 
first we found was in the sales de- 
partment, in the form of weekly 
bulletins to salesmen. At that time 
we were writing letters weekly to 
twenty-two salesmen. These letters 


were very much alike, so it was 
cided to make identical letters a 
run them on this duplicating m 
chine. We now send salesmen 
weekly letter, together with a coi 
plete stock list, and only one t) 
ing is required. 

The next job we found for { 
machine was a postcard credi! 
memo, which was part of our 
pair order system described in t! 
July 1939 issue of AmeErik 
Business. This credit memo is used 
merely to cancel a memo invoice, 
and is not entered on accounts 
ceivable. We use regular govern 
ment postal cards, so we pay onl) 
the postage. This form is made 
complete with blanks for the in- 
voice number and amount. Noi 
only is it easily filled in and very 
convenient, but a savings of post 
age, forms, and envelopes is o! 
fected. 

Another job that we 
adaptable was a letter that fre- 
quently goes out to customers; for 
instance, a letter returning a check 
for discount taken in error. For 
this job we had our printer make 
letterheads on special duplicator 
paper in purple ink. We then ran 
this letter, which was complete cx- 
cept for date, address and invoice 
date. This letter was signed by 
credit manager on the master in : 
different color ink and run in quan- 
tities of about fifty per run. ( 
sequently, it is necessary onl} 
fill in the address, date, and invoice 
number, place in a window enve- 
lope and mail. In this case we 
that a better letter is sent mo! 
promptly, than if one were dicta 
on each occasion. We often 


found 
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“MICKEY FINN’ means ature 


The “Mickey Finn” is a “streamer” fly made from 
red-and-yellow-dyed deer hair. Fished “wet” (below the 
surface), it’s supposed to imitate a minnow. Although 
frowned upon by dry-fly purists, the “Mickey Finn” is 
a popular lure with trout-fishing American anglers. 


ese = CMPTOMETER ECONOMY” 


means EASIER READ ANSWERS 


for GREATER SPEED 
and ACCURACY 





NO CIPHERS appear on Model 
M answer dials unless they are 
part of actual answer! The 
answer, for example, used to 
read 00000054520. Now it reads 


54520. 


Many executives regard the 
Comptometer as “‘the perfect 
adding-calculating machine.” We 
tegard it only as the most nearly 
perfect — especially since the 
latest improvement in the new 
Model M Cushioned-Touch 
Comptometer — 

—which eliminates all ciphers 
on the answer dial to the left of 
the actual answer. In reading 
answers, eye travel is limited to 
the length of the answer, instead 
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of extended the full width of the Comptometer methods, handle 

machine. The result is less eye- more figure work in less time at 

strain and nerve-strain ... less lower cost. 

likelihood of error ... greater For a demonstration of “‘Compt- 

speed and accuracy... increased ometer Economy” on your own 

efficiency and economy. work, telephone your local rep- 
This improvement, like the resentative. Or write to Felt & 

Controlled-Key safeguard which Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 North 

eliminates operating errors due to Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

faulty manipulation of keys, is 

exclusive with the Comptometer. F 0 M : T 0) M F TE . 

It is one more reason why Compt- sen tia mean 

ometer machines, and modern ,4pbdiING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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this letterhead for form letters of 
various types and find it very con- 
venient. 

Nearly all forms used in smaller 
quantities within the organization 
are made by this process, particu- 
larly such items as production re- 
ports, specifications, piecework 
tickets, payroll summary reports, 


price lists, as well as many others. 

Judging from the many items 
for which we have used this dupli- 
cator, I believe its possibilities are 
unlimited, particularly in a small 
office that cannot make a saving 
on other and more expensive items 
of equipment. We even go so far 
as to make many copies of classi- 


fication of accounts and instead 
buying preprinted forms, such 1s 
apportionment journals, we bi) 
blank columnar sheets and pa 
these account numbers and nannies 
on the sheet. This permits us {o 
change numbers and names of 
where with 


counts necessary 


rendering costly forms obsolet: 
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Charles E. Osterkamp takes time to explain a detail of the shoe business to an 
employee of the International Shoe Company in its Exhibition Hall. Displays ex- 
plaining the manufacturing and construction of shoes are seen in the background 


Nation’s Biggest Shoemaker 
“Sells” Its Employees 


HE International Shoe Com- 

pany, St. Louis, operating tan- 
neries, textile plants, chemical lab- 
oratories, and shoe factories in 
many sections of the country, ob- 
viously cannot take each employee 
on a personal inspection tour of 
these subsidiaries. It does, how- 
ever, bring a sample of the work 
which is being done in all these 
plants to a central point—the 
firm’s own Educational Hall in St. 


Louis. 
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It all started twenty-five years 
ago when a young man, Charles E. 
Osterkamp, now assistant manager 
of the Roberts, Johnson and Rand 
branch of the firm, thought that 
he and his assistants, whose job it 
was to handle replacements, stock 
orders, shipping, could do a much 
better job if they knew more about 
the business. He suggested they 
give one evening a week to a study 
of shoes through which they earned 


their living. 


Arrangements were made 
hold a meeting in the stockroom 
once a week, for which the frm 
granted permission, and the en ir 
line of shoes made by the comp.i 
was analyzed. Then the volun’ er 
students became interested in th 
leather which went into the shies. 
Soon other employees asked to at 
tend classes, and a unique edica 
tional program was begun. It 
minates in Educational Hall wi! er 
exhibits of leather, shoes, merc!) :n 
dising plans are all at hani— 
where all employees may study the 
organization of which they are a 
part. 

Lecture classes are held regu 
larly which include talks on leath- 
er, shoemaking, operating plans. 
“The spirit of both department 
heads and employees, all of whon 
pursue this course on their ow! 
time, has been remarkably loya 
and Osterk amy 
says. 

Candidates for the selling stafi 
also follow the training in Educa- 
tional Hall. Trainees spend s: 
days studying the processes out 
lined in the exhibit, and going ov 
the information which they cov: 
An instruction chart has also bee! 


interested,” Mr. 


prepared which tells of the organ 
zation of the company, its p!ants. 
locations, production capacities. 
The entire plan acquaint; t! 

new employee with company pol 
cies and practices so that h» cal 
take an intelligent interest 
job from the start. It gives t!« em 
ployee who ha’s been with th. fir 
for some time a feeling that he is 
part of an organization whic pre 
vides him with assistance ud- 
vance in his job. 
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This Plan Wins 
Cooperation of 
Dealers 


tHE D. Lisner and Company, 
New York City, manufacturers 
fashion jewelry, have had 
isual success in speedily intro- 
ing a new line by adapting a 
ion picture form of exploita- 
to their business. When the 

e came to introduce a new line 
irtificial pearls, the company 
out a “press sheet” on the line 


included prepared mats for 


advertising which could be had for 
lv asking. 

“he company did not call the 
ou'line of an exploitation cam- 
paign a press sheet, but named it 
Your Advertising Kit. This was a 
misnomer of belittlement, for the 
kit contained everything, even 
down to a method of securing co- 
operation with cosmetic and fash- 
ions departments or stores. Just as 
the motion picture press sheet em- 
phasized the past performances of 
the producer, the stars and play- 
rs, the Kit stated that the pearls 
were a product of “the leading 
manufacturers, for fifty years, of 
fashion jewelry.” The Kit con- 
tained a schedule of the national 
advertising to be done, layouts of 
local advertising, and illustrations 
of the mats available for dealers. 
Photographs for display or for 
local publicity use were included 
with detailed information as to how 
they could be utilized. Counter, 
window, and other displays were 
detailed along with illustrations of 
accessories available for them. 
Booklets of instructions to sales- 
people, advertismg departments, 
sales departments, and the sugges- 
tions for the tie-ups with other 
departments were also a part of 
the Kit. 

The firm declares that the Kit 
was the chief cause of establishing 
the new line of pearls as a “stand- 
ard” in about six months’ time. 
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with Multigraph ot Multilith 


@ An impressive list, but only a part of what you can really 
do with Multigraph-M ultilith Methods in your office. 
These methods enable you to duplicate what you need in the 
high quality you demand. You get the job done—when you 
want it—in the right quantity. Of greatest importance, you 
can make substantial savings on cost. 

Multigraph and Multilith are convenient . . 
on rush work. They are flexible . . . 
sequent loss due to form obsolescence. 


no delays 
no overstock with con- 


A representative, familiar with every phase of office 
duplicating, will bring you specimens that prove Multigraph- 
Multilith versatility, quality, and economy. Just call 
MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY. If you prefer, write to 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION:® Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Provide Service Everywhere 


MULTIGRAPH and MULTILITH are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Office 





Multigraph ano Multilith Duplicators 
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Typical Servel ‘‘shirt-sleeve’’ meeting of foremen. In these meetings no one is ever permitted to ‘‘deliver a lecture.’’ Every 
man is expected to take part, to offer suggestions, and speak his mind openly and frankly. ‘‘Yes’* men are not wanted 


Employees and Management 


Pull Together 1: sco. van 





Let employees speak for themselves, insure constant 
contact between management and rank and file, handle 
grievances quickly, help employees manage own welfare 
and recreation. These are high points in this second 
part of the report on Servel’s industrial relations 





AST month, among other things, 

we pointed out some of the 
phases of Servel’s safety program. 
Actually, it is more than a safety 
program. We told how Servel has 
been on the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s honor roll three consecutive 
years. We called attention to the 
company’s splendid record of only 
accidents 


four lost-time 


4,000 busy employees during 1940. 


among 


It is not enough merely to state 
these figures and facts. How was 
the record achieved? Obviously, it 
campaign to 


took a_ persistent 
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bring this “about face” in the com- 
pany’s accident record, which, six 
years ago, was none too good. One 
of the first steps was to promote a 
spirit of friendly rivalry between 
This 


dramatized by a sign posted in a 


departments. rivalry was 
prominent place in each depart- 
ment. The sign read: 
Department........................ No Lost- 
Time Accidents 
Days 
Best Previous 
Record............ Days 


Believing that the accident rate 


was inevitably related to fac 
housekeeping, the managemen 
gan to emphasize orderliness 
cleanliness, dramatizing — th« 
portance of a clean departme: 
awarding one department a 
plaque each month—the O. & 
(Orderliness, Safety, Cleanliness) 
emblem—for the best job of 
Almost 
the department which is safest and 
most efficient is the depart 


housekeeping. invariably 


characterized by the gr 
orderliness and cleanliness. A: 
conditioned shop hospital, s 
registered nurses, and an eff 
doctor and safety director 
worked to reduce accidents, 
taken t 


safety devices or safeguards 


many steps were 
physical properties of th 
pany and to safeguard ever: 
chine and mechanical devic: 
proper precautions. Strict 


ings for aisles, which are no 
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itted to be cluttered up with ma- 
rials or work in progress, many 
ens, warning signals, and other 
andard methods were also used. 
One of the chief vehicles in the 
rvel industrial relations program 
the Servel Employees’ Associ- 
ion, in which the management is 
ureely involved except in an ad- 
sory capacity. The Association 
for the purpose of coordinating 
‘ial and recreational activities 
d keeping them under the diree- 
n of the workers. 
The management felt that such 
group would function better if 
handled its own finances, and to 
wide an income the management 
‘mits the Association to oper- 
, on company premises without 
| for rent, heat, light, or main- 
ance, a store for the sale of 
ik, soft drinks, candies, ciga- 
tes, uniforms, work clothing, 
d like materials. Profits from the 
of these goods, as well as prof- 
from the sales of candy and 
tled drink wagons which travel 
ough the factory buildings at 
intervals, 


‘eoular support — the 


Association. In addition to this 
source of revenue, there are profits 
from shows, dances, — baseball 
games, and similar activities of the 
Association. 

The Association rents 16 acres 
of wooded land for picnics, gun 
club, and similar uses, on which is 
located a heated cabin for year- 
round activities. The Association 
administers welfare and mutual aid 
work. The welfare work consists of 
Christmas baskets, floral wreaths 
at time of death, and baby blan- 
kets for new arrivals in the homes 
of employees. Mutual aid, under 
the general direction of the S.E.A. 
directors, provides medical and 
nursing service for all non-occu- 
pational injuries or illnesses. Mu- 
tual aid is supported by assess- 
ments of 10 cents per employee per 
month and a company contribu- 


tion of 5 cents per employee. 

An annual Christmas party held 
by the Servel Employees’ Associ- 
ation is paid for jointly by the 
conpany and the Association. To 
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‘‘Servel Inklings,’’ the employee magazine, is an important link in the chain 
that binds together management and rank and file in the Evansville plant 


certain other activities the com 
pany occasionally contributes, 
after the employees have estimated 
the cost and submitted a budget 
for approval. Management of their 
own affairs in this way has a vital 
educational advantage to the em- 
ployees. 

Servel officials are glad to as- 
sist in management of the Asso- 
ciation, but do not attempt to run 
it or foist their ideas on the vari- 
ous committees of employees who 
really operate it. However, the 


company does employ and pay for 


a full-time recreational director to 
assist employees in their program. 

Another annual event of much 
interest to certain employees is the 
ladies’ night dinner and party of 
the Twenty-Year Service Club, of 
there are 224 


There are also Ten- and Fifteen- 


which members. 
Year Service Clubs totaling 768 
members. The dances and dinners 
are usually held in the company 
cafeteria. For several years now it 
has been customary to hold Open 
week each 


House for an entire 


year. During this period friends 











and relatives of employees are con- 
ducted on visits through the plant 
where they inspect the factories 
and see their friends, relatives, and 
neighbors at work. 

In the first section of this report 
it was emphasized that the com- 
pensation plan must be fair, fully 
understood, and that employees 
must have confidence in the plan. 
Since 1934 Servel has paid all em- 
ployees a guaranteed minimum 
wage, plus group and individual 
incentive payments for production 
workers. After each new model has 
been in production long enough 
for employees to become familiar 
with operations, a time study is 
conducted to set a standard rate 
of production. The standard price 
established is guaranteed against 
reduction for a year unless major 
changes are made in materials or 
processing, but prices may _ be 
raised if sufficient reason exists. 
Workers are paid proportionately 
for all production in excess of the 
predetermined standard. 

Since 1936 the company grants 
a week’s vacation with pay to 
hourly rated employees who have 
been with the company for six 
months, but less than a year, and 
two weeks’ pay if employed more 
than a year. Pay is computed on 
the basis of the worker’s hourly 
rate for a forty-hour week. Vaca- 
tions for salaried employees on 
substantially the same basis have 
been in effect for many years. 

For several years the company 
has paid an annual bonus which 
rewards the employee for service 
and enables each employee to share 
the company’s prosperity. Bonuses 
in 1940 were based on 4 per cent 
of annual earnings to all employ- 
ees with six months’ or more serv- 
ice. Employees with the company 
for more than five years received 
5 per cent. Employees with less 
than six months’ service received 
$10. The bonus payment and its 
amount are contingent upon the 
earnings of the company. 

Instructions to supervisors are 
to retain old employees as long as 
they are able to work, and to 
transfer them to lighter work 
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where necessary and _ possible. 
There is no blanket 
plan, but cases are taken up in- 
dividually when employees become 


retirement 


too old to work. 
The personnel 
studies living costs in Evansville 


department 


in cooperation with the National 
Industrial Conference Board, to 
provide adequate information on 
which to evaluate real earnings. It 
is the company’s desire to increase 
real wages as rapidly as conditions 
permit. 

No matter what a company’s 
policies may be, no matter how 
anxious the management is to be 
fair with workers, the fact re- 
mains that the immediate superiors 
of the workers are, to all prac- 
tical purposes, the most important 
links between management and the 
workers. If workers and _ their 
supervisors, foremen, or subfore- 
men have misunderstandings, the 
entire industrial relations program 
is out of kilter so far as the work- 
man is concerned. We doubt if 
there is anyone who appreciates 
this oft-overlooked truth more 
than Louis Ruthenberg, president 
of Servel. We believe that he is 
doing everything in his power to 
insure fair and considerate treat- 
ment of workers by their immedi- 
ate supervisors. In some companies 
in the past, where management’s 
intentions were good, every effort 
to improve industrial relations has 
failed because the supervisors in 
immediate contact with the men 
were unskilled, unthoughtful, or 
unfair in their relations with the 
men and Old-fashioned 
foremen, or at least some of them, 
were dictatorial. Men were fired 
because supervisors did not like 
their religion, their nationality, 
their politics, or the “cut of their 
jibs.” Even today, this is more im- 
portant than some management 
officers realize. At Servel an em- 
ployee cannot be discharged by his 
supervisor without first having his 
ase heard before the Discharge 
Review Committee where both sides 
are thoroughly investigated. 

It is the company’s educational 
work and persistent program of 


women. 


meetings which is the chief bu 


wark against poor immediate s\ 
pervision of employees. There a: 
group leaders’ conferences, fo) 
men’s conferences, and superi 
tendents’ conferences, the purpo 
of which is to improve techni« 
skill and strengthen harmonio 
relations between employees ai 
these meetin 


supervisor is 


management. In 
each constant 
taught the proper relationship | 
tween his job and the compan: 
entire operations. Sound hum 
relations are stressed as the fou 
dation on which rests the wh 
structure of technical and e 
nomic achievements. More th 
that, subjects such as industr 
economics, relationship of manag 
ment to consumers, stockhold 
employees, and the community : 
discussed. Supervisors hold regu! ar 
meetings with their employ 
where subjects and discussions ar 
not limited. 

In the educational departni 
which is a part of the person 
department, every effort is mad 
encourage employees to study a 
to prepare for better jobs. It « 
ducts an Opportunity School, wit 
courses in mathematics, mechani 
cal drawing, English, public speak- 
ing. It offers assistance and 
vice to employees contemplating 
taking correspondence courses. It 
supervises boys who work in thie 
plant days and attend night 
schools, and handles the Cooper- 
ative Engineering Plan which en- 
ables students to work in the fac- 
tory alternately while completing 
studies in college. 

The educational department su- 
pervises a library and reading 
room and develops study courses 
from volumes on file in the library. 

The personnel department makes 
its first contact with emplovces 
when. they are hired. Completé 
records are begun at this point 
and are kept up-to-date as long 
as the worker is a Servel emplovee. 
When a man js hired, the emp!oy- 
ment manager gives him a copy of 
the Employee’s Handbook nd 
other starting information, escorts 
him to the department where he 
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Our Government, industrial, financial, labor and educational leaders 


are making comprehensive plans for greater progress in the prepared- 


ness program of the United States. 
Collectively, and as individuals, it is our duty to THINK, TALK, 
and ACT constructively in doing our part so that greater speed may 


be made in the advancement and strengthening of our country. 
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will work, introduces him to the 
foreman. Thirty days later the 
personnel department checks with 
the foreman, determining how the 
new employee is doing. This check 
is subsequently repeated at 60-, 
120- and 180-day intervals. 

There is a performance rating 
annually, evaluating dependability, 
accuracy, efficiency, safety, and 
behavior of all employees. Results 
of these annual ratings are record- 
ed on the employment cards main- 
tained by the personnel depart- 
ment. Employees rating unsatis- 
factorily in any or all factors are 
advised of their shortcomings and 
assisted in improving. 

Every job in the factory and 
offices has been analyzed and evalu- 
ated for equitable establishment of 
rates and relationship. 

There is a credit union for small 
loans to employees, cooperative in- 
surance, a carefully administered 
suggestion system, in which em- 
plovees are paid for acceptable 


and usable suggestions they make. 

We realize that many companies 
carry on these or similar activities. 
We believe, however, that at Servel 
there is more constant supervision 
to insure success of the various ac- 
tivities, a closer relationship with 
the employees, and a greater re- 
spect for the attitudes, needs, and 
desires of the rank and file than in 
many companies where similar ac- 
tivities are carried on. Let us em- 
phasize once more—none of these 
plans is of much value if top man- 
agement is not in full sympathy 
with them, or fails to show an 
evident interest in them. Perfune- 
tory administration of employee 
relations programs is an almost 
certain way to create friction and 
misunderstanding. 

There is one more activity in 
Evansville, which, while not a 
Servel activity, was developed and 
assisted by Mr. Ruthenburg and 
leading Evansville 


several other 


employers. It is the Evansville Co- 








operative League. This activity 


managed by a full-time secretary, 
supported by twenty Evansvil 
employers. The purpose of tl 
League is to inform the enti 


community concerning econom 
facts of industry. It has been su 
cessful in spreading the tru 

about industry in a way which hi s 
helped the common man understai| 
that not all of the 


changes advocated by labor ail 


econon 


other groups are desirable. Wh 
first activities of the League | 
gan, some people thought it to 
an anti-labor agitation. It is n 
anti-labor. Nor is it pro-labor, « 
pro-anything else for that matt 
unless it could be called pro-co 
mon sense and pro-enlightenme: 
Full-page advertisements 
newspapers, radio programs, mii! 
ings of letters and booklets to co 
munity leaders, such as teachers, 
city and state office holders, minis 
ters, lawyers, holders, 
have ceaselessly told the economic 


property 


facts about industry. The Leagu 
has brought prominent speakers to 
Evansville to address many grows 
desiring to hear them. It exhibits 
films in schools, at clubs, and othe 
meetings, and maintains a speak 
ers’ bureau for such purposes. 

Some of the activities of tli 
League were described in Ament 
cAN Business for October 1939. 
It would be impossible to measur 
the value of the League in dollars 
and cents to the community. Many 
prominent people in’ Evansvill 
think it has been a potent factor 
in promoting industrial peace. 
Time lost because of strikes has 
been greatly decreased since {li 
League’s activities began. 

There may be other companies 
whose industrial relations program 
is better than Servel’s. There may 
be others who do more for «nm 
ployees and still escape the charg 
of paternalism, but, in our «sti 
mation, Servel’s program is cn- 


lightened, carefully and pains) ak 


Once an office was thought to be adequately lighted when desk tops registered 
from 10 to 12 footcandles of light. But it has been found that this amount of 
light is far from adequate to insure accurate work without needless fatigue and 
eyestrain. Typical of the truly modern lighting in today’s offices is this sound- 
conditioned office of the Medical Protective Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
where readings taken after lamps were in use 250 hours showed 20 to 40 foot- 
candles at desk-top levels. Wakefield Brigadier Fluorescent Luminaires are used 


ingly administered, and in miny 
respects one which could be 
as a pattern for many other 
nesses, large and small, as wi 


many defense projects. 
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Looks for Many 
Strikes in 194] 


IDRESSING the recent Per- 
iy sonnel Conference of the Ameri 
cut Management Association, Leo 

(olman, professor of economics, 
umbia University, emphasized 
the outset of his speech that 
re are three forces that will 
rmine labor trends in the 
ted States during the next sev- 
years. They are (1) expand- 
industrial activity, (2) public 
governmental policy toward 
vw, and (3) the objectives and 
itegy of trade unionism. These 
ors, he explained, will tend to 
ease the number of occasions 
labor disputes, raise the stand- 

s of wages and working condi- 

s to higher than present levels. 

‘urthermore, Professor Wolman 

phesied, it is not at all likely 
that the government will seriously 
try to interfere with any of the 
labor trends now gathering force 
in this country, because, ever since 
19333, the present administration 
has catered to large public spend- 
ing. the use of wage rates, and 
strong organization of labor. 

If the administration did try to 
interfere, it would come into direct 
contliet with the AF of L and the 
C.1.0., which see unusual oppor- 
tunities to expand into nonor- 
ganized industries and strengthen- 
ing themselves in union industry. 

In order to strengthen its many 
new organizations, the unions, by 
means of the closed shop, the 
check-off, or some -effective sub- 
stitute for them, are demanding 
rovision in their union agree- 
ments that will give them better 
control over their members. 

Professor Wolman predicts that 

1941 will bring a trend to indus- 
‘ry-wide increase in wages, greater 
ntrenchment of labor unionism, 
ind an increased number of labor 
lisputes, although their severity 
will be considerably less compared 
with those in 1940. 
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THIS LITTLE CARD OFFERS 


SO MUCH PROTECTION 
TO BURROUGHS USERS 


Only a Burroughs service man, directed and 
paid by Burroughs, carries this 1941 credential 
card. It is your assurance that he is qualified 
to service your Burroughs equipment because— 


He is trained at the Burroughs factory. 


He is instructed regularly about the adjustment, 
inspection and other service requirements of all 
Burroughs machines, including the latest models. 


He installs only genuine Burroughs parts. 


His work is guaranteed by Burroughs. 


Burroughs service, reasonable in price and as near 
as your telephone, is one of the major reasons 
why business enterprises make their decision in 
favor of Burroughs equipment. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 


Toclays 
Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME « WITH LESS EFFORT « AT LESS COST 











Oversold! Shall We Cut Down 
Our Advertising? 


HAT happens when a com- 

pany, unable to make prompt 
deliveries because orders’ over- 
shadow plant capacity, cuts down 
on advertising? Fortunately, for 
those manufacturers in that posi- 
tion, there is plenty of evidence 


that an oversold plant points to 


dangers—unless advertising is con- 
tinued. 

Walter H. Gebhart, sales man- 
ager, Industrial Division, Henry 
Disston and Sons, Inc., widely- 
known saw and steel makers of 
Philadelphia, has studied the fate 


of many manufacturers, who, in a 


moment of overconfidence becai s 
they were oversold, stopped adv.r- 
tising. The charts below show w) at 
happened to six such manufic 
turers. 

Every case is authentic, with ‘\y 
taken 
actual companies. These figures 


records from figures of 


A “BIG HEAD’ never helped a “BIG NAME- 


Competition can also be the Sheth of Trade 


WHY, MY GOOD FOR THE COMPANY WITH LIMITED VISION 


| MAN, WE ARE 
TOO WELL KNOWN 


In the $5,000,000 GIB. Mar- } TIMKEN & im 
70 NEED 


ket, the history of company H por- OTHERS 

alleled that of Nicholson in the File oF 

Market up to a certain point —the | 

point where this company figured 1915 

their dominant position was secure “B’ AXLE CO. 
90% of the 

BUSINESS 


1927 


“BY AXLE CO 
SOLD TO 
HIGHEST 
BIDDER 


gversor? 


1916-18 

“BY AXLE CO. 
loads up with 
Gov. contracts 
STOPS ADVER- 
TISING and 
neglects regu- 
lar markets 


1920 
TIMKEN 
AGGRESSIVELY 
ADVERTISES — 


CAPTURES 
LEAD 
¢ 
\ 


and could aHord to let advertising 
and soles efforts take a vacation 


OVERSOLD 
A recent survey shows that there 


P 
i \ are 4 competitors whom jobbers 


5 and dealers now prefer 
X Nicholson is still on top and plans 


to stay there! 


“B" AXLE CO, 
Discovers It 
CANNOT Easily 
Regain Lost 
Market 

















Avinent« Cove Hustery 











OFF the ROOF-into the CELLAR 


OR, THE RISE AND FALL OF A PROMINENT METAL-ROOFING CO. 


— S . 
NG 


7 x 
¢ N 
7 x 
LEGEND ‘ 


\ 
Normal Year's XN 


A “GRATE” Business that VANISHED - 
/ 4 


( OVERSOLD 


EST. 1880 


Company Established 1850 
Business $1,000,000 


JUST A HAS BEEN 


E> 4 
7 


7 


Manufacturing Stokers and 

Grates — Founder and son 

both believers in aggressive 
advertising program 


As well known as Taylor War orders double Business — so advertising 
Annual Business Totals 
$1,500,000 


Aeutment Cove Mitory 


and Westinghouse — New and regular markets are neglected 


Of 


Management eliminates 
T AY — % 

odvertising appropriation ‘00. Company now only 3.5% os large es 

as formerly 








Follow the Sales Chart of this BOILER Manufacturer 


A stable, profitable business until 


Here is the “GRAPH” of a Machine Tool Manufacturer whose 
Products were ONCE known to every member of the 
Metal-Working Industry — 


---. 


the lure of Government contracts 
caused over-expansion and negli- 


2-0" 
7 ai 
7oO 


MANAGEMENT gence of regular markets 


7 
OVERSOLD LL? 
& 


XK MARKS THE SPOT 


Avirenta Cove Hestery 
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are enough to frighten any manu- | 
facturer tempted to reduce adver- | W Q “ ( 1 Q) N T PAVE Ay 
‘ising. One machine tool manufac- | 


The Trojan Horse’or 


urer advertised and grew for| 
ifty-five years, then stopped adver- | 
ising. Sales never recovered. An- | 
ther company stopped advertis-| 


ng because of government con-| 


racts. After the Armistice, sales 
ell and never came back. Another 
mpany is only 314 per cent as 
irge as it was when advertising 
as canceled. 
Another case is especially inter- 
sting because it shows what hap- 
ned to a company which adver- 
sed when a competitor stopped. 
(in 1915 one company had 90 per 
nt of the axle business. From) 
916 to 1918 the dominant com-| 
iny, because its management was, 
| puffed up about being oversold, 
opped advertising. In 1920 Tim- 
n began aggressive advertising, 
id by 1927 had captured the 
id in the industry. This same 
vear the once-proud leader of 1916 
was forced to sell the business to 
the highest bidder. 
Here is another case, not men- 
tioned by Mr. Gebhart, which oc- 
urred more recently. In 1937 a 
certain equipment manufacturer 
brought out a newly designed prod- 
uct. It was far and away the best 
designed piece in the industry. He 
began an aggressive advertising| 
campaign. Almost immediately 
ifter announcement his factory 
was oversold. Suddenly he can- 
ccled all advertising, hoping to 
ride along on the momentum cre-| 
ated by his first splurge. 
Business fell off suddenly in| 
1937. Orders were canceled, and a| 
quick drop in sales soon made it| 
possible for the factory to catch| 
up. By the beginning of 1938 six| 
competitors had copied his design. 
It was a case of bald-faced style 
piracy, but he could do nothing. 
Today there are more than a 
dozen competitors all making a 
product so similar to his original, 
daring, precedent-shattering de- 





sign, that almost no one in the} 
trade remembers him as the origi-| 
nator. He lost a priceless oppor-| 
tunity to dominate a great mar-| 


ket | 
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No KEYBOARD FIGURES can hide inside a MARCHANT, ready 
surreptitiously to sabotage the answer. 

In a MARCHANT, all figures appear in plain view in straight- 
line dials for easy and accurate checking—so MARCHANT 
operators work swiftly and with undisturbed confidence, 
secure in the knowledge that the “right answer” will always 
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provide a complete and 
visible proof of accuracy 
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Dials for All 3 Factors 
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To gain the advantage of increased speed and econ- 
omy, with assured figure accuracy, it is no wonder that 
more and more businesses . . . large, medium, small . .. 
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Ask us to show you what MARCHANT calculators can 
Send the coupon — today! 
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Home Office: Oakland, California, U. S. A. 
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(Continued from page 10) 


company’s medical department 
hasn’t yet reported better health 
and less eyestrain because of this, 
but the verdict from the employees 
themselves is that all the changes 
were for the better. 

From November 1939 to Janu- 
ary 1941, about fifteen months, 
Mr. Collyer has done little firing. 
There has been some rearranging 
of jobs. One or two men have quit, 
but very few have been brought in 
from outside. As for firing people 
left and right—well, Mr. Collyer 
doesn’t believe in making the fur 
fly. I asked him how he can re- 
vitalize a company and increase 
efficiency without firing and replac- 
ing. 

“Every man has his own way of 
doing things,” he replied. “I like 
to talk with a man and let him tell 
me his idea of his job as he sees 
it. Then I tell him the picture of 
his job as I see it. Another man’s 
conception of it may be broader 
than his own. There may be an 
opportunity he has overlooked. 
Again, my picture of his job may 
call for less roving and more in- 
tensive handling of that job. It 
may call for closer and friendlier 
cooperation with other depart- 
ments, 


“Usually I receive very good co- 


Teaching Men to Look for a Better Way 





operation from people. No, neither 
I nor anyone else can make a good 
executive out of every man. But I 
have had some pleasant surprises.” 

As an American, freshly re- 
turned from Europe, Mr. Collyer 
has had opportunity to emphasize 
not only to Goodrich, but all 
America, the urgency of the de- 
mand for rubber in war. 

For years, while in England, he 
had had frequent occasion to visit 
rubber factories in Germany. The 
Germans, he found, had started 
making an ersatz rubber back in 
1918 and never stopped. Their 
current synthetic, called “buna,” 
was a pretty fair man-made rub- 
ber. Its development had _ been 
financed by a subsidy in the form 
of an import duty on imports of 
natural rubber. 

Goodrich, too, had been experi- 
menting with synthetic rubber for 
fourteen years. Some of these ex- 
periments had produced new prod- 
ucts. There was  Vulcalock- 


process whereby a rubber lining 





a 


can be cemented inside a tank car 
for carrying acids, or a rubber 
safety-tread vulcanized to the run- 
ning board of your car. There was 
Koroseal, a new synthetic elastic 
made of limestone, coke, and salt— 


a substance already in high favor 












with the Navy as an insulation foi 
all wires on many naval ships, be 
cause, unlike rubber, it will not 
support flame. Koroseal also i: 
being used as a protective coating 
for clothing and fabrics, and ha 
many other commercial uses. 

Goodrich is also making silen 
wheels with rubber inserts for trol 
ley cars, new Air-Cell latex mat 
tresses and seat cushions, aircraf 
de-icers, stronger fan belts, ete. 

The company had continued it 
study of synthetic rubber eve: 
though it was obvious that if mai 
made rubber could be made he: 
in the United States, it woul 
probably cost twice as much as 
nature’s. 

This research bore fruit and 
Goodrich began experimental pri 
duction of a synthetic rubber of ifs 
own creation. It also accumulated 
experience in the use of this m: 
terial in many small-scale applic: 
tions. 

Thus, by last June, the Good 
rich company was in a position to 
announce publicly its own sy! 
thetic rubber, Ameripol, which, «s 
its name indicates, is a polymer of 
American materials. A polymer is 
a recombination of molecules and 
the process this involves is called 


polymerization.” 








“Cool-Off” Time 


 peceenagis to the personnel con- 
ference of the American Man- 
agement Association, Morgan B. 
Mooney, deputy commissioner, De- 
partment of Labor and Factory 
Inspection, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, pointed out that 90 per cent 
of all labor uprisings in Connecti- 
cut were settled by conciliation. To 
illustrate the effectiveness of a con- 
ciliation committee, Mr. Mooney 
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to Stop Strikes 





gave several examples of disputes 
that were brought to an agreement 
by conciliation. He said that mere 
routine mediatior was used in these 
cases and a field staff was set up to 
service all the agreements that 
were created. They also work very 
closely with the Federal Concili- 
ation Service Board. 

He asserted that a “cooling off” 


period is an effective mediator in 








itself. This period can be acco 
plished by the use of various stages 
and steps in the conciliation proc- 
ess. In other words, if the conc 

ation process can be prolonge. 
both the union and managem 


have an opportunity to “cool of.’ 
in order that a more satisfactory 


agreement may be reached. 
Mr. Mooney explained that | \« 
way a conciliation committee wor xs 
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i; to first go to the union and 
carn its side of the question, then 
to the management of the concern 
ylose employees are discontented. 
After that the union and the man- 








How to get 





























e the a7 
avement are brought together and rid of junk heap 
vw _ 
fo lowed to argue and bark at each 
be her until they become thoroughly 
not pressed with the hopelessness of desks! 
7 
is e situation. 4 
ing At this time the conciliator steps 
ha i, and asks to see the union and 
{ic management, alone and sepa- 
= ritely. From that time on, the 
rol usion and the management do not 
aut se each other for a period of 
af anout twelve hours; however, it is 
cistomary and diplomatic for the 
it janagement to invite the union 
Ve! committee to lunch and dinner. 
UL While convening with the two bel- 
1) liverent parties during this twelve- 
ral hour period, the conciliator will 
its tell the union exactly what he 
thinks about the demands it ex- 
ani pects—and what points of those 
ro demands he will and will not pre- 
its sent to the management. 
ted Mr. Mooney also said that the 
Ml members of the management nego- OR BU 
1a tiation board should be gentlemen —_— qicAt HELPS F SINESS MEy 
not boors. He said that men who w 17 prac 
| : 1 FRE’'S A WAREHOUSE © 
OK display temperament when hearing 
1 to the demands of the union commit- 1. Pocket-size book, “21 Ways to Keep 
en ° ° a Clear Desk,” full of proved ways to 
yn tee make the negotiations much CLUTTERED desk means work held up . . . speed work, increase efficiency. 
; . ° ‘ . time wasted . . . efficiency lagging. It’s 
» as more difficult than if the situation the first sign that a man, or an organization, ._ ee ae devin a 
r of were handled calmly and quietly #5 8tting bogged down in details. ‘ 
r is toon tentinelinn ta oad m, 1 fi To help eliminate these office bottlenecks, ne nape rer Meee gy 
§ ig to end. € decn-' write for the book, ‘21 Ways to Keep a Clear © ten au: diet ail we 
an “ - 3 ” . . A - How to design up-to-date business 
me nitely feels that it is the respon- pace i gg new Working Kit of Ham forms ... set up a color signal system. 
I shihtw ‘ ¢ ¥ » To ° ie : : . i - 
sibility of the management to set This material gives you simple and usable $. tapeniets... practical short-cuts 
the tone of the meeting, and that ways of putting paper to work. It outlines 6. Gueit - a 
the ae « deett te practical methods of organizing routine. Tells wa enigmatic pe bene Ce Sa. Se 
© management should by NO how to design a system of printed forms that ee : 
_- means belittle the union organizers. leat away detail, assign work, keep it mov- Se Sears ae ae Cane ip aan 
5 “4 ing, follow it through. Shows how to set up and advertising use. 

He also affirms that the man- a color signal system to speed work and 8. Personal stationery. Inexpensive 
simone ‘ . ’ eliminate errors. Illustrates how up-to-date ways to design correct letterheads and 
agement could do much to sim- cullen tellin anak he « . « ie pa annus Ger peur tehetdall ene. 
plify negotiations with union com-._ paper* and printing saves time and money. 
mittees by the use of more tact. #25 letterheads or forms on economical Hammermill Bond cost only 1¢ more than on cheap, unknown paper. 

By way of confirming Mr. 

” Mooney’s assertions, the San 
bade Francisco Employers Council has 
hel Just reported fewer strikes there 
cili- last year than in any year since 
il 1935. One reason given for this 
vent improved record is the fact that Reese es 
et the majority of unions and em- Sona / Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
; ployers have voluntarily estab- for: Send me “21 Ways to Keep a Clear Desk” and Working Kit 
ory uae age < . _ of Hammermill Bond. (Students and outside U’. S., 50¢. 
lisled a waiting period of approxi- Positi 
. osition 
1e mately fifteen days for the adjust- (Please attach to your Company letterhead) an-MAR, 
oe ment of disputes before a lock-out 
. “1 . LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK IT 1S HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 
: or strike can take effect. 
ESS } 
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(Continued from page 13) 


officials, the OPM (Office of Pro- 
duction Management), and _ the 
other agencies cooperating in buy- 
ing army and navy materials and 
supplies look upon their job as a 
three-way effort to: 

(1) Have what the Army and 
Navy need when they want it and 
where they want it. 

(2) Try to buy as cheaply as 
possible and still be consistent with 
the manufacturer’s profit. 

(3) Help lessen the impact of 
the program on domestic economy. 

During the first weeks of buying 
some mistakes were inevitably 
made. An increase in the price of 
lumber was probably brought on 
by frantic inquiries, when ten con- 
tractors were inquiring of all the 
lumber producers in the country. 
Today the emphasis is on better 
scheduling and planning, so that 
the materials will be ordered out 
only as needed and needs of the 
various branches of defense work 
will be scheduled ahead and dove- 
tailed to meet production capaci- 
ties. 

It has been found that proper 
scheduling will often eliminate the 
demand for priority orders, al- 
though some priorities will be in- 
evitable. The Priorities Division 
was entirely reorganized early in 
February. 


Business Buys for Defense 





There is a tight situation in 
zine, rolled brass, and aluminum 
fabrication, but with better plan- 
ning and scheduling, officials be- 
lieve that steel capacity is in ex- 
cess of combined normal and de- 
fense needs. One official in the 
OPM frankly stated that the pos- 
sibility of a shortage of auto- 
mobiles has been exaggerated. 

As this is being written word 
comes that priorities have been en- 
acted on machine tools and alumi- 
num, to be in effect until May 1, 
1941, when the peak will be past. 

We must remember that the de- 
fense program calls for almost un- 
heard-of expansion. The Navy is 
expanding 100 per cent in three 
years, and the Army is expanding 
1,000 per cent in eighteen months. 
This means that the aircraft in- 
dustry must become bigger than 
the automobile industry. It took 
industry forty 
years to reach its present size, 
but the aircraft industry is ex- 
pected to grow as much in eighteen 
months as the automobile indus- 
try did in forty years. 

Production of powder at the be- 
ginning of the present defense ef- 
fort was only 4 per cent of defense 
needs. Yet, despite the tremendous 
expansion needed for defense in 
certain quarters, the men in charge 


the automobile 
















of army and navy procurement a1 
planning for an absolute minimu: 
of interference with domesti 
needs, for as little upsetting an! 
uprooting of manufacturing facil 
ties and population as possible. 
Another activity of the pr 
curement officials, now that tl 
first rush of buying is over, is | 
begin planning future orders fi 


placement when facilities are idl, 
or partially idle. Right now t! 

Army is studying the placement of 
orders for 2,000,000 blankets 

that the mills can turn out arn 
blankets in the off season. Few px 
ple realize that no governm 


buying can be done until an app: 
priation is made to pay for t 


materials. Orders cannot be plac 
on the theory that the governme:t 


will pay the bills as they co 
due. To enable the Army to bu: 


most advantageously and elimin« 


'- 


the necessity of buying from ma: 
sources when facilities are busy 


producing for civilian requir 
ments, an appropriation of $175,- 
000,000 has been set up. Some 
manufacturers who have partially 
idle plants in seasonal industries 
may be able to acquire defense 
orders which can be worked on dur- 
ing the dull season as the result 


of the appropriation. 





Trend to Paid Vacations for Hourly Workers 


(Continued from page 17) 


gives office employees vacations 
with pay. Of course, the length of 
time given differs in many compa- 
nies and service requirements vary. 
However, one plan stands out 
above all others as the most popu- 
lar—that is, the policy of requir- 
ing six months’ employment to be 
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eligible for one week’s vacation and 
one year’s work for a two-week 
vacation. 

Thirty per cent of all the com- 
panies call for six months’ service 
before any vacation time is due— 
which usually amounts to one week 
—and 40 per cent give two weeks’ 









vacation after an employee /.as 
worked one year. 

The next most popular meti:od 
is to give one week’s vacation a! er 
one year—16 per cent of the com- 
panies do this. Almost 7 per c nt 
follow this up, saying that t cy 
give two weeks after two yess. 
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Other policies were outlined, 
such as demanding three years be- 
fore one week’s vacation is due, or 

e years before an employee is 

gible for two weeks’ free time. 
(ne company even requires ten 

ars’ service before it gives a two 
cks’ vacation. 

While it is by no means a com- 
on practice for companies to give 
longer vacations than two weeks, 

eral companies reported plans 
y ich are interesting. Three com- 
ponies said that only executives 
ad officers are allowed more than 
t,o weeks’ vacation a year—three 
w eks as a rule—which seems to be 
somewhat in line with the plan rec- 
ommended by Colonel A. D. Tuttle, 
nedieal director of United Air 
Lines, in the August 1940 issue of 
A rertcaAn Bustness. Colonel Tut- 
tl. believes executives’ health could 
be improved and life span length- 
encd if they could enjoy two two- 
weck vacations a year, one in the 
winter and the other one in the 
summer time. 

Other companies 
week free periods to employees who 
have been with the company for 
three, five, ten, fifteen, and twenty 
years. One company has a more 
rigid service requirement for men 
to get three weeks off than women ; 
women with fifteen years’ service 
are entitled to the long vacation, 
while men have to work for twenty 
years before they may have three 
weeks of rest each year. This ap- 
plies both in the factory and the 
office. 

Three unusual methods of de- 
termining vacation time were re- 
ported. One company, instead of 
figuring eligibility according to 
calendar time worked, said that 
any employee who has worked 
1,200 hours may have one week 
off. The plant, in this instance, 
works 40 hours a weck, so a fac- 
tory employee would have to be 
employed 30 full weeks before he 
could have time off ; the office, how- 
ever, worked 42 hours (before 
October 1940), so that office em- 
plovees could have vacations after 
281, weeks’ work. 

Another company makes salary 


give three- 
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the basis of vacation privileges. 
Office employees earning less than 
$125 a month get one week’s vaca- 
tion, and those earning more re- 
ceive two weeks. Factory employ- 
ees in this company have three 
days off with pay each year. 

“actory employees in a corpora- 
tion manufacturing automobile 
parts receive vacation pay based 
upon 214 per cent of their previous 
annual wages, while office employ- 
ees get one week after six months’ 
work, and two weeks after a year. 

We also wanted to learn what 
policies are followed by business 
organizations as far as vacation 
periods are concerned, and we 
found that 82 per cent of the com- 
panies which cooperated with us in 
this survey use staggered vaca- 
tions, both for office and factory 
employees. Of the remainder, 7 per 
cent close down both office and shop 
for the specified vacation time, and 
10 per cent use staggered vaca- 
tions for office employees and close 
down their shops, so that all fac- 
tory employees vacation at the 
same time. It was interesting to 
note that every company which 
closes down either the shop alone 
or the whole organization does it 
some time during the month of 
July, and most of them in the first 
half of the month. 

For companies which stagger 
their vacations, the periods in 
which employees may take their 
vacations varied greatly, but 98 
per cent included the summer 
months, June, July, and August, 
in their vacation periods. Twenty- 
seven per cent of these companies 
simply said, “summer,” and 18 per 
cent named these three summer 
months specifically. Only 13.7 per 
cent said that their employees 
could take vacations any time, thus 
making possible winter vacations. 
Other 
named were: May to October, 


periods most frequently 
June to October, April to Septem- 
ber, and May to September. One 
company gives vacations only in 
the fall and spring, while another’s 
vacation time is from August to 
January. 








Now Onions Are 
Packaged 


HE ever-widening field of pack- 

aged foods that really sell them- 
selves on the grocer’s shelf received 
a new addition in December 1940, 
when the Piowaty Fruit Company, 
Inc., of Chicago, Illinois, began 
selling a 2-pound consumer-size 
‘varton of onions. 

The lowly onion has truly been 
glorified in its new carton of brown 
and yellow design shown above. 
On the back of the carton are 
tested onion recipes which are 
changed every few weeks. Illustra- 
tions of popular onion dishes ap- 
pear on each side of the carton. 

After a year of experimental 
work, a set of machinery was de- 
veloped to meet the expected de- 
mand for the new carton. While 
passing through this machinery the 
onions are vacuum cleaned, sorted 
according to size, and, after the 
imperfect ones are eliminated, are 
cartoned in quantities of 2 pounds. 

Previously, onions have been 
sold in bulk or in 10-pound net 
bags. Naturally enough, such a 
quantity is too great for the aver- 
age family, so the new package is 
expected to have wide appeal. 
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(Continued from page 20) 


courses are conducted three nights 
a week for five or six weeks. There 
are courses in shop mathematics 
and business English available to 
the same men. The National De- 
fense Training Program conducts 
courses in inspection, in tool de- 
sign, and in engineering drafting. 

Members of the Martin per- 
sonnel department constantly con- 
duct courses in foreman training. 
Groups of fifteen foremen at a time 
attend these courses, or confer- 
ences as they are called, every 
other week. More than four hun- 
dred foremen already have at- 
tended them. 

Go through the Martin plant, 
stand, as this writer did, at the 
gates when shifts are changing, 
and you will marvel at the age of 
the men at work here building 
bombers for America’s defense 
and for England. It looks as if it 


might be a high school just being 


From High School to Factory 


dismissed, instead of one of the key 
plants in the country’s defense pro- 
gram. Young, alert, vigorous, 
walking from work with a spring 
to their step, instead of with the 
bowed-head and slow tread so often 
noticed among groups of men re- 
turning home from work—the 
visitor is amazed at the youth of 
the great majority of Martin em- 
ployees. 

Commenting on this phenomenon, 
a member of the personnel staff of 
about thirty men, said, “We'd be 
delighted to hire a thousand men, 
age forty or over right today. But 
they are not available. That’s why 
you see these young men.” 

Another phase of the Martin 
personnel work is a plan whereby 


a man, after three months’ em- 


ployment, is given the privilege of 
filling out a confidential report, 
listing all his skills, telling what 
sort of work he wants for his 








career, and generally unburdenii ¢ 
himself to the personnel depai 
ment. This record is carefuliy 
studied and filed with the emplo 
ment records so that if a man as'\s 
for a transfer or indicates intercst 
in or skill for some job other than 
the one at which he is then ex 
gaged, he may be transferred. 

The personnel department lis 
many duties which other px 
sonnel departments may escay 
Most of the time of several men is 
taken up in placing Martin cin 
ployees—finding rooming hous. s, 
boarding places, homes, and apa 
ments for employees. The same «\ 
partment manages the cafeteria, 
the suggestion system, the hos)i 
tal, health and safety work, way 
scales, job classification, — and 
transfers. It fosters one of tli 
largest bowling leagues in [ly 
country as well as basketball and 
other employee activities. 








Selling Your Goods 


(Continued from page 26) 


A haircut is 25 cents, a share, 20 
cents for recruits. Members of the 
ship’s company must pay 35 cents 
for a haircut. 

Concessions of Post Exchanges 
are very common. With proper 
permission a few concessioners can 
operate their individual businesses 
under contract to the Post Ex- 
change for a certain percentage of 
their profits. All contracts of con- 
cessions are sent to Corps Arez 
Headquarters where they are ap- 
proved by a Judge Advocate. Con- 
cessions are usually such activities 
as cobbler shops, tailors, barber 
shops, grocery and meat markets, 
and photographers. 

The administrative office of the 
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to Soldiers 


Ship’s Service at Great Lakes 
carries 700 accounts. An Under- 
wood Elliott 
machine, eleven Underwood type- 
writers, and ten adding machines 
keep the records in good order. 
Other office equipment consists of 
nine desks, ten steel filing units, 
two large cabinet safes and one 


Fisher accounting 


smaller safe, and a number of 
transfer filing cases, in which rec- 
ords for the past five years are 
kept. Every month a civilian audits 
all accounts. A naval board reviews 
the books on vessels. 

To conduct the business done by 
the Post Exchange at Fort Sheri- 
dan, a staff of seventeen civilians 
is maintained. Seven girls work in 



















the office keeping records ; ten mien 
act as clerks. Their office equip 
ment includes six steel filing cabi- 
nets, six adding machines, severa 
safes, some bookkeeping machincs. 
and fifteen 
trucks—one light and one mediun 


‘ash registers. ‘I'wo 
—-are also part of the equipment 
All naval training stations o/ 
any size at all and vessels (cx- 
cluding destroyers) have a Ships 
Service. They are operated vers 
similarly, but are governed }\ 
different set of regulations es! al 
lished by the authority of 
Bureau of Navigation Regulat ons 
for Ship’s Service Departme: 
there is one set for those as’ or 
and one for those aboard shij 
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Chevrolet's Fight for Better Manpower 


Continued from page 23) 


ctail salesmen who have sold one 
undred cars in a year, “There 
re’—at this point he grabs the 
lephone, dials it as if he were 
alling a fire department. Some- 
ne answers. 

“Tell me quickly exactly how 

any salesmen made the Hundred 

uw Club this past year?” There 

a moment of conversation. 

“Forty-eight hundred men in 

iis Chevrolet Hundred Car Club,” 

- goes on, as if he had never in- 

rrupted himself to get the right 
fyure. 

“A few more, to be exact—but 

ll it 4,800. That’s 480,000 new 

ievrolets sold by 4,800 sales- 

n—roughly 45 per cent of total 
iles. We have 25,000 new car re- 

il salesmen. If every salesman 
old 100 cars a year, Chevrolet 

uuld sell—.” Here he stopped as 

the figure of 2,500,000 was too 

ntastic for contemplation. But 
in this brief conversation ‘Bill’ 
Holler has dramatized his intense 
belief in better training for all 
Chevrolet manpower. This belief in 
training does not end with the 
stiles force. He operates schools 
for dealers, for dealers’ sons, for 
service men, for parts and acces- 
sories men, for used car salesmen, 
and for truck salesmen. 

Much emphasis is being placed 
in 1941 on a new training program 
which is designed to encourage 
dealers to keep a daily plan of 
management control—a plan which 
gives each dealer using it a daily, 
instead of a monthly, summary of 
all the control facts necessary to 
show him exactly where he stands. 

Suppose we consider the sales 
training for a moment. In training 
the experienced salesmen the first 
responsibility is to bring each 
salesman full information about 
each year’s new car. The training 
material for each new model is re- 
leased far enough ahead to allow a 
full week of intensive training in 
each dealership before announce- 
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ment day. After all materials have 
been prepared and the Product 
Training School completed by the 
central office, a procedure is set up 
for its introduction and execution 
in the field. This procedure is: 

(1) Program is completely cov- 
ered and explained to assistant 
zone managers. 

(2) Assistant zone manager 
holds school and trains wholesale 
organization. 

(3) District meetings are held, 
and the school and training ma 
terials are presented and explained 
to dealers and sales managers. 

(4) Dealers and sales managers 
organize individual training 
schools in each dealership and 
spend one entire week before new 
car announcement in schooling 
their organizations on the new 
product. 

(5) After the dealer has con 
ducted his training program and 
prior to announcement, district 
quiz meetings are held in every 
zone, under the direct supervision 
of the wholesale personnel, where 
the best informed salesman from 
each dealership competes with 
other salesmen in the district for 
prizes furnished by Chevrolet 
Motor Division. 

So much for the training before 
the new cars are announced. There 
is a constant flow of training ma- 
terial to each dealer. For example, 
in 1941 there are six films for the 
salesmen, as well as five product 
films. Other features of the Chev- 
rolet salesman’s training equip 
ment are the Prepare to Sell book- 
let, 1941 Gold Book Truck Album, 
1941 Passenger Car Album, The 
Fisher Body Manual, The Up- 
holstery Booklet, school notebook, 
and prize catalog. 


Chevrolet’s training material is 


field tested. About the surest way 


on earth to get “in Dutch” with 
Chevrolet is to think up a bright 
idea for use in training salesmen 
and put it into a sales manual or 


sales training film before it has 
been tested in the field. Actually 
most ideas used in Chevrolet train 
ing come from members of the 
Hundred Car Club. Before selling 
equipment is produced, members 
of the sales management staff go 
to club members and find out what 
is needed. If some member of the 
club suggests a sales idea he has 
been using, it is quietly passed on 
to salesmen in other parts of the 
country to prove that it works 
generally, not just in one isolated 
territory. If these other salesmen 
find it worth while, the idea soon 
finds its way into some phase of 
Chevrolet training or selling help. 

Once it was difficult to induce 
salesmen to use the Passenger Car 
Album. When salesmen refuse to 
use a sales help properly, Chevro- 
let takes the hint and begins im- 
proving it, the idea being to make 
it so good that the salesmen will 
use it. This is what happened to 
the album. Today it is freely used 
by the best salesmen. 

Since 1937 Chevrolet has car- 
ried on a training program for 
newly employed salesmen. The pur- 
pose of this school is to bring new 
men into Chevrolet sales work and 
fit them in the shortest possible 
time to sell Chevrolets. In his trips 
around the country Mr. Holler 
began asking dealers to hire 
younger men who had little or no 
automobile experience. For these 
young men he developed a Five- 
Day Training School which would 
sell these young men first on the 
idea of automobile salesmanship 
as a career, then on Chevrolet. 

It is no secret that used cars are 
one of the biggest headaches in the 
retailing of automobiles. One reason 
is that many dealers will hire al- 
most anyone who comes along to 
sit in a car in the used car lot and 
answer questions when a prospect 
appears. Mr. Holler has never been 
content with used car merchandis- 


ing methods, and in an effort to 
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improve used car selling, he has 
provided a complete used car train- 
ing program for Chevrolet sales- 
men. This includes used car selling 


equipment comparable to new car 
selling equipment. Mr. Holler be- 
lieves that this is the first and 
only equipment for used car sales- 


men in the industry. 

Before conducting either a new 
or used car five-day school, dif- 
ferent areas are analyzed to de- 
termine where there has been high 
turnover in salesmen, where sales- 
men have a record for low pro- 
ductivity, where there are too few 
salesmen now employed, and where 
sales performance generally is low. 

When an area which needs grad- 
ing up is discovered the dealers are 
called to attend a special meeting, 
where a carefully prepared pro- 
gram is conducted for them. A spe- 
cial talking motion picture is 
shown, called “Men I'd Like to 
Hire.” In the two weeks following 
this meeting, the dealer has time to 
hire new men before the school be- 
gins. The schools are conducted by 
Chevrolet personnel. 

Since the schools began 2,954 
new car salesmen have been trained, 
and 8,081 used car salesmen. Tak- 
ing the records from one zone 
alone the salesmen who completed 
the five-day course have averaged 
7.1 cars per month the first month ; 
7.4 cars per month the second 
month; and 8.7 cars the third 
month. If the third month’s per- 
formance is not bettered for the 
next year this would mean an av- 
erage of 104.4 cars per year, per 
salesman, putting them in_ the 
Hundred Car Club, Chevrolet’s 
honor organization of salesmen. 
About 72 per cent of these 11,000 
salesmen had no previous automo- 
bile selling experience. 

Closest to “Bill” Holler’s heart 
is his Sons of Dealers School, offi- 
cially known as the Post-Graduate 
School of Modern Merchandising 
and Management. If ever a busi- 
ness man invented a sound way to 
perpetuate a business, this is it. 
Perhaps we should say it is a way 
to perpetuate and to improve a 
young man 


business, for every 
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sponsored by a dealer (a son, a 
nephew, or other close relative) 
returns from this school imbued 
with the idea that selling Chevro- 
lets is a business worthy of his best 
efforts and attention. 
Chief difficulty of many a young 
man entering his father’s business 
is the father’s tendency to with- 
hold responsibility from his son— 
fathers being traditionally inclined 
to continue considering their sons 
as mere long after 
they have actually become able to 
assume considerable responsibility. 
Many a son declines to enter his 
father’s business for the very sim- 
ple reason that another man is all 
too often willing to give a young- 
ster more authority than the 
youngster’s own father. The school 
bridges this unfortunate gap in 
the relations between father and 
son, in many cases at least. It 
sends the son home with new ideas, 
sound knowledge, and, in 


minutest 


schoolboys 


with 
many cases, a broader picture of 
the opportunities inherent in a 
Chevrolet dealership. 

One extremely prosperous Chev- 
rolet dealer sent his son to the 
school. On the son’s return the 
dealer realized, for the first time 
that the son was able to operate 
the business successfully. He went 
to Florida, leaving the son in full 
charge. On his return he checked 
the books carefully. To his amaze- 
ment he found the business selling 
more cars, getting more money for 
used cars, and increasing its 
wholesale parts business consider- 
ably. After his check-up this dealer 
made his will, leaving the bulk of 
the stock to his son and announced 
his retirement. In one case after 
another dealers’ sons have come 
home from the school, waded in, 
and improved operations in difficult 
phases of automobile selling where 
the father had traditionally ex- 
perienced nothing but headaches. 

One of the first subjects taught 
in the school is the comparison 
between a Chevrolet dealership and 
the average profession. It is shown 
in the school that medical practi- 
tioners average $4,800, lawyers 
$4,730, engineers $4,410, archi- 


tects $3,820, and so on, down to 
farm laborers who earn $485 pe: 
year, as compared with $9,100 fo 
Chevrolet dealers. 

Other mark: 
analysis, principles of new ca 
operation, principles of used ca 


subjects are 


operation, retail and _ wholesa!: 
financing, parts and accessori: 

merchandising, business manag 

ment, budgets, advertising, mas 
selling, business English and lett: 

writing, how to hold meetings, an | 
many others. 

It is impossible to describe 
this article other schools, includin » 
the parts and accessories trainin 
the used car schools, the appre: 
tice schools. But it is necessary ‘o 
point out that Mr. Holler believ: s 
strongly that every member of 
dealer’s staff deserves special trai 
ing—constant training and co 
plete training. 

We asked Mr. Holler how 4 
small business could use Chevrolet 
training methods, reminding him 
that the average business is unabh/e 
to send crews of men on the road 
with four baggage cars of para- 
phernalia, exhibits, charts, scenery, 
etc., as Chevrolet does in some of 
its training programs. 

“Chevrolet, considered as _ one 
big unit, is a big business,” began 
Mr. Holler, “but actually it is 
composed of many small businesses 
—Chevrolet dealers. Any business, 
even a grocery store with four or 
five employees needs training for 
every employee. If I were operat- 
ing a small business the first thing 
I would do would be to train my 
clerks in approaching people. Then 
I would train them to study cus- 
tomers’ wants and purchases. I'd 
say to my clerks—‘now there is 
Mrs. Jones; she has been in heré 
three times recently and bought 
nothing but bread. She’s buying 
her other 
Suggest some tomato juice to | 
next time she comes in. Tell 
about the vitamins. If she says 
doesn’t like tomato juice talk 
her about pineapple juice, ca: 
juice.’ No sir—I’d never stop 
training my people, no matter !:0w 
small a business I were operatin:.” 


foods somewhere else. 
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This “One-Man” Business Thrives With Giant Competitors 


ontinued from page 29) 


a was born are still with him. 
\.r. Roberts is sales manager and 

r. Reeves is purchasing agent. 

“I don’t want a corporation and 
« board of directors slowing me 
|.wn and cluttering up the process 

making decisions, when a de- 

ion is to be made,” Mr. Nabors 
|-clares. 

The company sells commercial 
:ailers across the southern half of 

United States from the Atlan- 
seaboard to the Pacific, yet 
re is not even a railroad siding 
war the factory. But that is no 
ndicap. The company ships 
rything by trailer. 

It endeavors to give every user 
its trailers one-day service 
parts, and in order to ac- 

omplish that, it has set up a 
series of five branches. They are 
at Houston, Dallas, Memphis, 
Montgomery, and Jackson, Missis- 
sippi. Each branch is sales head- 
quarters for its districts, and am- 
ple stocks of parts and sample 
trailers for demonstration pur- 
poses are carried in each branch. 

Logically, all new trailers as 
well as parts are delivered to the 
branch plants or directly to cus- 
tomers by truck and trailer. 

Speed of delivery, whether the 
order be for replacement parts or 
a new trailer unit, is an essential 
part of the service, Mr. Nabors 
thinks. As an example, the other 
day a customer ordered a spe- 
cially-designed trailer job through 
the Dallas branch. Two crews 
worked on the job, along with the 
thirty odd other jobs in the plant 
at the time, and the Dallas unit 
ran off the paint racks at midnight 
Wednesday. At noon the following 
day, the trailer was in the cus- 
tomer’s garage, ready for use. 

The company employs twenty- 
two salesmen, all on straight sal- 
ary. Here again Mr. Nabors’ ideas 
are unique. The remuneration plan 
is shaped to fit the peculiar re- 
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quirements of the business, he says, 
and he does not believe a commis- 
sion basis would be satisfactory. 

“A salesman should be paid ac- 
cording to merit and his worth to 
the company. It is possible for our 
best salesman to come up several 
months out of the year with the 
lowest or nearly the lowest sales 
record. That is because of the wide 
variance of territories. Much of 
our sales work is in the form of 
good-will building. We want to 
cultivate the potential one-trailer 
buyer as well as the buyer of a 
large fleet of trailers; but a sales- 
man on commission could not af- 
ford to spend a lot of time on a 
one-job prospect, when he thought 
he might sell twenty units to an- 
other prospect. So, in our estima- 
tion, a salesman is good in rela- 
tion to the manner in which he 
covers his territory and in the 
variety of business he brings in, 
even more than in the total volume 
of sales he produces. We are look- 
ing into the years ahead, not 
merely at this year’s volume,” Mr. 
Nabors explains. 

Each salesman is furnished with 
a car and pays his own expenses. 
At the end of the year, each man 
receives a bonus, in proportion to 
the company’s estimate of his 
worth. Although salaries do not 
vary greatly, the amount of the 
bonus does; and the largest bonus 
does not always go to the man 
with the best volume record. It 
depends upon the character of his 
territory and the “spread” of his 
business. 

Mr. Nabors emphasizes to the 
salesmen that it is just as impor- 
tant to get a minor replacement 
part promptly into the hands of a 
customer as it is to sell a new 
trailer, and seeing that service is 
prompt and satisfactory is a part 
of each salesman’s job. 

Every commercial truck dealer 
is an actual or potential dealer 


for the Nabors organization. The 
company offers no exclusive fran- 
chises anywhere, and its own men 
sell direct to the larger users of 
trailers. Dealers are taught to 
utilize the trailer as a means of 
selling more trucks, and they are 
at liberty to call upon the Nabors 
salesman in the territory at any 
time for help in closing a prospect. 
A part of each salesman’s job is 
to contact and work closely with 
all truck dealers in his district. 
Larger dealers carry parts for 
trailers as well as trucks, and an- 
other job of the salesmen is to help 
dealers keep their stock of parts 
properly balanced. Dealers are 
served out of the five branch 
offices and warehouses. 

The company pays a straight 
weekly wage to all plant and office 
employees, and the system of re- 
muneration is credited to a large 
extent by Mr. Nabors for the ab- 
sence of any sort of labor trouble. 
Here again a bonus plan oper- 
ates. Four out of the past five 
years, all plant and office em- 
ployees have received bonuses 
equal to one month’s salary.” 

“We pay what are considered 
good wages for this territory,” 
Mr. Nabors says, “but the one 
thing I have watched is not to ad- 
vance salaries and wages to the 
peak of earnings. That is why I 
use the bonus plan. In good 
years, when profits justify, I pay 
a bonus, and thus remunerate the 
employees on the basis of earn- 
ings. That takes the place of fluc- 
tuations in salaries and wages. 

“The man who pays all the 
traffic will bear in wages in pros- 
perous times is getting himself out 
on a limb. It is easy to raise wages 
when conditions are good, and 
there is certainly no kick from em- 
ployees ; but wait until a recession 
sets in and it becomes necessary to 
lower wages to the former level, 
then you have dissatisfaction.” 
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THE SALES STRATEGIES OF TOP-FLIGHT SALESMEN 


ERE is something that the sales managers have been asking for! The experience of America’s mo 
successful sales producers boiled down and arranged in seven handy pocket size brevity books. A re, 
working tool which more than three hundred sales managers have helped to forge. ‘‘Strategy In Selling 
has been created to help your salesmen close more business, get better interviews, handle price objection 
make more calls. These seven pocket size manuals are the most practical and helpful sales training aij 
ever made available for the average sales organization. 


A Streamlined ‘‘Packaged’’ Sales Aid That Can Be Slipped Into Brief Case or Pocke 
Experienced Salesmen Will Value and Use and Studied While Traveling, Waiting, Et 


What sets these brevity manuals apart from the hundreds of books Another feature of these seven ‘Strategy In Selling’’ brevity b 
on selling which glut the market is that they show tested methods that they can be slipped into a salesman’s brief case and re 
and ideas of top-flight salesmen in action. They skip the ABC stuff. moments while traveling or waiting for interviews. They can | 
There is no preaching, no theorizing, no ideas of a by-gone day. one at a time in regular No. 10 envelopes or the complete s« 
Every sales strategy suggested is right up to the minute dealing sent in a handy package. Included with each sample set is a set 
with situations that salesmen meet today and giving them access gested letters to send to salesmen for getting the best results 
to methods which other successful salesmen are using. streamlined course in salesmanship. 


A Set of Seven Pocket Size Manuals Designed to 
Help the Average Salesman Close More Business 


3 





% Each manual measures 4; 
8% inches. Average 
pages. Complete «et in 
ton is only 2% «x 44 
8% inches. 
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“] ‘My Business Is Different”’ 
‘Come Back Later”’ 
Ss About Leaving Booklets 


The Reciprocity Bugaboo 


]. The Way to Leadership 


Why Salesmen Fail 

Be Your Own Sales Manager 

How Salesmen Get Ahead 

Getting Along with Buyers 

Know All Sides of the Business 
Making Yourself a Sales Promoter 
Making Good Where You Are 
Keeping Your Eye on the Ball 
Twenty Checking Points 
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234 x 4 


Contents 


2. Getting Better Interviews 


Getting in to See People 


Door-Openers That Seldom Fail 
How to Win Favorable Interest 
Holding Attention After You Get It 


Prospecting for Prospects 


Using the Telephone to Get Leads 
How to Attract People to You 
Using One Interview to Get Ancther 


5. Closing the Sale 


Getting the Order 
The “Dropping In’’ Habit 


Thinking in Terms of Orders 
The Foundation for the Close 
Helping the Buyer to Decide 


Knowing When to Close 
The Final Push 


Order Blanks to Help Closing 


3. Making the Presentation 


Strategics of the Presentation 
Making the Buyer Want It 
Presenting Your Proposition 

The Different Kinds of Buyers 
Proving Your Case 

Making Your Story Interesting 
Strategics of the Demonstration 
When Samples Are to Be Shown 


6. Managing Your Time 


A Salesman’s Stock in Trade 
What Is Your Territory Worth? 
Are Large Territories a Handicap? 
Making the Most of Time 

Control Records a Salesman Needs 
The Bee-Line Method of Working 
Keeping Red Days in the Black 
Using Old Customers to Sell New 






















Send for a Sample Set and 
See for Yourself How They 


m 
a Will Help Your Salesmen 

Ae lip and mail the coupon below for a sample 
je of “Strategy In Selling’ on approval. Look 
—“ hem over. Let these brevity books sell them- 
eae ves to you before you decide to pass them on 
- y/ . D your sales force. Costing only $6.00 for the 
. tomplete set they may be worth ten or a hun- 


ed times as much to you in increased sales 
roduction. 


A Series of Slide Films Based 
Un These Manuals Will 
Shortly Be Ready for Release 


reparations are now being made for a series 
i seven slide films based on ‘‘Strategy In 
fling." These films will be available both 
ha sound and a silent version and will be of- 
red to buyers of these manuals at a specially 
tractive price. Further particulars on ap- 
ication. 





Some of the Companies Which Have Already Bought a Set 


Solarine Company 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 


Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 


Curtis 1000, Inc. 

Procter & Gamble Company 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Corporation 
Cavalier Company 
Antiseptol Company, Inc. 


American Maize Products Co. 


F. E. Compton & Company 
Meyer Both Company 
Alexander Film Company 
Universal Credit Company 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
Cc. I. T. Corporation 

Ditto, Inc. 

Servel, Inc. 

Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 

Bird & Son, Inc. 

The Upson Company 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
U. S. Rubber Company 
Sears, Roebuck & Company 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
Pfaelzer Brothers 

Magnus Chemical Co. 


U. S. Hoffman Machinery Co. 


Musebeck Shoe Company 
Chevrolet Motor Company 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg Co. 


Corduroy Rubber Co. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 

R. C. A. Mfg. Co., Inc. 

All State Insurance Co, 
Perfect Foods, Inc. 
Georgia Power Company 
Pure Oil Company 

Realsilk Hosiery Mills 

M. B. Cook Company 
Aetna Life Ins. Company 
Bostitch, Inc. 

W. W. Kimball Company 
The Osborn Mfg. Company 
Hercules Steel Products Co. 
The Texas Company 

Baird & Warner, Inc. 
Sinclair Refining Company 
National Cash Register Co. 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Electrolux Corporation 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 


Skelly Oil Company 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Ltd. 
Continental Music Company 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Butler Brothers 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. 
Rath Packing Company 
Ralston Purina Company 
James White Paper Company 
Purity Bakeries Corporation 
Devoe & Raynolds Co, 
Climalene Company 

Crown Oil Company 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 

The Simmons Co., Inc. 

Atlas Brewing Company 
Kraft Cheese Company 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company 
Winget-Kickernick Company 
The Bristol Company 
Borden's Farm Products 

L. M. Berry & Company 
Hercules Steel Products Co. 
Machin Shirt Company 
Seaboard Oil Company 
Capital City Paper Co. 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Clinton Company 

Gerrard Co., Inc. 

Universal Credit Company 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 


Individual. . 


Position......... 


Chicago 


-----------—APPROVAL ORDER------------- 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Send immediately on approval ONE sample set of your seven brevity books, ‘Strategy In 
Selling.’’ After inspection, the books will be returned or your invoice for $6.00 will be passed 
for payment. Bill to company. Illinois 3 per cent Sales Tax added when applicable. 














B. C. FORBES Invites You to Meet the 
WORLD’S GREAT THINKERS 


OME WITH ME, one evening, away from pressing busi- 

ness cares and screaming headlines and enjoy the com- 

pany of the world’s greatest men. Relax and expand in their 
wise and inspiring attitude toward life. 


For years I have made it a practice to spend a few minutes each day reading the words of 
famous men throughout the ages. From their stimulating messages I have derived much satisfac- 
tion and encouragement. Many business men, with whom I have come in intimate contact, have 
confided to me that they, too, share my habit of snatching a few precious minutes from each 
crowded day to study the words of men whose deeds and thoughts have moulded our times. 


America Needs Such a Book 


For years these friends of mine have been urging that I edit a truly representative selection of 
the inspiring messages which have done so much to encourage the American way of living. Such 
a book, it was emphasized, would save them time, eliminate useless hunting through dross for 
thoughts of gold. 

Finally, aided by the staff of Forpes Magazine, I have compiled in one handsomely bound 
volume 639 of the greatest of these messages, titled ““THouGHTs ON THE Business oF LiFe.” 


The Wisdom of All Ages 


Trooping across its pages is the wisdom, the philosophy, the inspiration of men who have left 
their imprint on our civilization. Lincoln, Pasteur, Thoreau, Disraeli, Napoleon, Ruskin, 
Voltaire, Washington, Jefferson, Emerson, Twain, Webster, Milton, Dumas, Shakespeare, 
Edison, Coolidge, and countless others. And among present-day leaders, clear thinkers such as: 
Owen D. Young, Henry Ford, Albert Einstein, Roger Babson, Charles Evans Hughes, Walter 
Lippmann, Edward R. Stettinius, Eugene G. Grace, Charles F, Kettering, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, and hundreds as brilliant. 


| What Readers Say: 





For Every AMERICAN BUSINESS Reader 


I want every AMERICAN Business reader to enjoy this book and I 
know that many of you will wish to present copies to your friends. 
Therefore, I have deliberately set the price low, $2. Order a copy for 
yourself. If you don’t agree that it belongs on your desk or in your 
library, return it within one week and your purchase price will be 
refunded without question. Quantity prices on request. 


“The most enlightening guide-book | 
for the proper method of attaining suc- 
cess it has been my good fortune to 
study.”—F. J. McK., New York, N. Y. | 

“Reminds me a lot of Elbert Hub- | . 
bard’s ‘Scrap Book’.”"—W. C. H., St. SEND NO MONEY UNLESS YOU WISH YOUR COPY 

| Paul, Minn. AUTOGRAPHED BY B. C. FORBES 


“Have not as yet completed giving | =ssee See ee eee Bee ee ee eee eee 


this book as a valuable aid to members | B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
of my organization.”—R. M. L., New 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. AB-3-1 
Y ork, N. Y. . Please send me a copy of “Thoughts on the Business of Life,’’ edited 
| _ “When one reads the works of Plato: by B. C. Forbes. I will pay postman $2.00 plus few cents postage. It 
| Shakespeare or other masters, it is neces- | is understood that I may read and use this book for 7 days and return 
sary to pore over page after page in order it for refund if it does not meet my needs. (C. O. D. offer good in 
to pluck therefrom thoughts and ideas | U. S. only.) 
| one wishes to remember and use in the | 
future. Frankly, gentlemen, this is the 
first time in all my reading experience that 
I have come across a book from which one 
| draws knowledge, both useful and prac- Street 
tical, off every page. The intellectual as | 
well as the physical side of humans needs 
nourishment and ‘Thoughts on the Busi- 
ness of Life’ gives us all just that 
| nourishment in Paene form.”— 
| A. C., Hollywood, Calif. | 
é ——e 


Name.. 


OD B.C. FORBES will personally autograph your copy if you remit 
now! Check here if you enclose $2.00 with coupon. In that case 

/E pay postage charges. Same refund privilege applies, of 
course. Note: N. Y. C. residents add 4 cents for Sales Tax. 
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DARTNELL FORMS 


Save Time and Money 


ILLUSTRATED SALES LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, 
collection letters, special letters to cus- 
tomers, and dramatized mailings of all 
kinds. 400 ideas and 400 colorfully illus- 
trated letterhead samples you can _ use, 
costing over $10,000. Yours for $3.00. 
Sent on approval. Prize and Contest 
Department. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


SALESMAN’s APPLICATION BLank — Used 
by more than 3,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as sales- 
men. A four-page form embodying the 
best features of many forms. 814x11 in. 











Other Dartnell forms are: General Appli- 
‘cation Blanks; Expense Account Forms; 
Automobile Expense Books; Auto Ex- 
i. pense Blanks; Salesmen’s Reference 
qits Forms. 
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Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, U.S.A. 








Credit Union 
Tries Car 
Financing 


OST company 

find sooner or later that th 
have more funds than they can fi 
an outlet for in ordinary loa: 
When this situation came up 
the Martin-Senour Company s 
months funds in t! 
credit union reaching a total 
$10,000, members decided 
finance cars for members. 

“We financed ten car purchas 
in the first six months of going in. 
this kind of loan,” reports Ea 
Garman, assistant office manag 
and treasurer of the company 
credit union. “We charge an int: 
est rate of 8/10 of 1 per cent por 
month on these loans. On a decli 
ing balance, this means about 5!4 
per cent a year.” 

The Martin-Senour Credit 
Union is two years old and has 160 
members out of a possible 250 em 
ployed in the plant. Half of thes: 
members are borrowers. The pur- 
chase of one $5.00 share entitles 
an employee to membership, ec: 
abling him to borrow $50 without 
collateral and up to $1,000 with 
collateral. Purchase of ten shares 
enables a member to borrow as 
much as $100 without collateral. 
All loans are insured with the Illi 
nois Credit Union League, so that 
in case of death or permanent dis 
ability, a member’s indebtedness on 
a loan is automatically canceled. 

The Illinois law states that | 
per cent per month is the maximum 
interest allowed, but Martin-S 
our has been able to lower its ra! 
on personal loans to 8/10 of 1 | 
cent, amounting to 514 per « 
a year on a declining balance, } 
as in the case of their automo! 
loans. Loans are fixed in not m 
than ten monthly payments, ec: 
bling the union to keep a stea 
working balance of at least $1,5' 


credit unio 


ago, with 
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The suggestion committee, shown here, in the last twenty years 
has passed on ideas for which more than $1,000,000 has been paid. 
Last year $63,000 went to employees with acceptable suggestions 


Insubordinate Employee Responsible for 
General Electric's Suggestion System 


Suggestion boxes are used 
by many business firms today, 
not only to interest the em- 
ployee in his job, but to ac- 
quaint the firms with much 
needed information which, it 
has been found, can only be 
obtained in this way. Probably 
one of the first, and certainly 
a notable suggestion system is 
General Electric’s, which was 
begun twenty years ago. Last 
year it paid out over $63,000 
for new ideas. 

In the very beginning sug- 
gestion boxes at the various 
plants were put in out-of-the- 
way places, on the theory that 
a worker would not want any- 
one to watch him as he drop- 
ped one suggestion after an- 
other into the box. 

The company noticed a cer- 
tain timidity at first on the 
part of employees, but gradu- 
ally they came to have a cer- 
tain pride in placing their 
ideas in the box. Today, these 
boxes are alongside time clocks, 
drinking fountains, cafeteria 
entrences, and other easily ac- 
cessible places. It is not at all 
unusual to see half a dozen 
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suggestions thrown into the box 
in a few minutes. 

Women as well as men make 
suggestions which are used in 
General Electric plants. Mrs. 
Sophie Baikusis, a widow sup- 
porting two children, who re- 
cently left the company to re- 
marry, had fifty-four sugges- 
tions accepted out of seventy- 
eight. Paul J. Durrette, a panel 
assembler in the Philadelphia 
division once received $500 for 
suggesting that chalked wiring 
diagrams for boards be photo- 
graphed, instead of copied. 

The biggest award on record 
is $1,200 which was paid to 
John L. Knight, a young engi- 
neer, a few weeks after he was 
graduated from Carnegie Tech 
in 1926. He suggested a thermal 
lining for refrigerators which 
has since come into wide use. 
He not only received the mon- 
ey, but he was put in charge 
of the refrigerator cabinet en- 
gineering department. 

There might have been no 
suggestion system at General 
Electric if a young Danish- 
born tool-maker had not felt 
it his duty to find a way to pre- 


Company Anniversary the Occasion for 
Employee Dinner and Open House 


Ninety years of American 
mechanical progress were cele- 
brated recently by three hun- 
dred employees of the De- 
fiance Machine Works, De- 
fiance, Ohio, and their wives. A 
dinner, attended by four hun- 
dred and fifty people, was 
marked by brief speeches in 
which the history, tradition, and 
importance of the machinist 
were outlined, and awards ac- 
knowledging long-term employ- 
ment records were made. 

H. D. Bennett, president of 
the Toledo Scale Company, con- 
trolling company of Defiance, 
presented forty gold pins to 
employees with twenty-five or 
more years of service, and 
Manager Don W. Champlin 


awarded silver pins to em- 
ployees with ten- to twenty- 
five-year employment records, 
and bronze pins to the five- to 
ten-year group. 

A featured speaker was 
Toastmaster Fred S. Miller, 
the oldest employee in point of 
service. He has worked for De- 
fiance for fifty years. Mr. 
Miller traced the history of the 
company since it was founded 
in 1856 by Peter Kettenring 
with two employees and $125. 

Guides showed the employees’ 
families through the plant and 
described various plant opera- 
tions at the open house cere- 
mony. One machine in each de- 
partment was kept running to 
demonstrate its function. 


Vitamin Pills Provided for Factory 
Workers at Continental Machines 


In an effort to reduce num- 
ber of employees laying off 
from illness due to severe win- 
ters in Minnesota, Leighton 
Wilkie, president, Continental 
Machines, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
adopted a health program. 

Cod liver oil and other vita- 
min tablets prescribed by com- 
petent authorities are dispensed 
daily in a folding paper cup 
with the following statement: 

“This contains one capsule 
which may be taken internally 
to add essential vitamins to 


the diet.” And a_ different 
health slogan is printed each 
day on the cups. 

Mr. Willkie said records 
showed that in past Februarys 
as many as 175 men missed 
work, due to colds and similar 
ailments, out of 350 workers. 

It was stated in trade maga- 
zine, Steel, that the Continental 
project was the first on record 
of a company making health 
conservation an interesting pro- 
ject. Full cooperation of em- 
ployees was obtained. 





vent casualties in the works 
from lost fingers and hands. 
After considerable experiment- 
ing he invented a new auto- 
matic feeder for punch presses. 
He was immediately fired be- 
cause he equipped a machine 
with his new device during his 
foreman’s absence. 

He forced his way back into 
the plant manager’s office, and 
begged to be allowed to ex- 
plain his invention. He was 
given a hearing and the merit 


of his idea recognized at once. 
He was put back to work with 
an increase in salary, and the 
feeder put on the punch presses. 
The name of this fellow with 
the suggestion is “Chris” Steen- 
strup, father of a modern mass 
production electric refriger- 
ator. He is now chief engineer 
of the refrigerator department. 

Since Mr. Steenstrup’s first 
invention, the company has 
paid out more than $1,000,000 
to employees for new ideas. 
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Every afternoon the offices of Continental Coffee Company, Chi- 
cago, stop work, and hot coffee and tea are served by uniformed 
waitresses from pushcarts. Visitors, as well as executives and 
employees, receive refreshments which give them renewed pep 





Here’s More Data About Pay for 
Employees Who Enter the Army 


We are still receiving in- 
quiries as to the policies adopt- 
ed by various companies re- 
garding drafted employees. 
Several plans may be worthy 
of brief mention. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Company will give any 
draftee or one-year enlisted 
man a bonus. Salaried employ- 
ees will receive one month’s 
salary and hourly employees 
one-third of the employee’s 
highest quarterly earnings in 
the four most recent quarterly 
periods. Any employee eligible 
for vacation pay and who has 
not received it before entering 
military service will receive 
this sum in addition to the 
bonus. 

Dartnell Corporation will pay 
monthly to each employee 
drafted the difference between 
the compensation he receives 
from the United States and a 
percentage of half his monthly 
salary or wages (based on the 
average earnings for three 
months prior to service entry.) 
The percentage graduates from 
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30 per cent of a half month’s 
wages for an employee of three 
months’ standing to 100 per 
cent, on exactly half of a 
month’s wages, for an employee 
with the company for ten 
months. 

Western Electric Company is 
paying its employees for the 
first three months of military 
service their regular wages less 
government pay. 

Employees of Kellogg 
Switchboard and Supply Com- 
pany, Chicago, who serve in 
the Army for a year, will re- 
ceive one-half of the difference 
between their regular pay with 
the company and army pay for 
a period not to exceed the first 
thirteen weeks of service. 

Men leaving the advertising 
agency, Young and Rubicam, 
Inc., will receive one month’s 
salary. At the end of the first 
half of his training period the 
draftee will be sent another 
month’s salary to remind him 
that he is still considered a 
member of the advertising or- 
ganization. 


Special Issue of House Organ Tells 
About All Employee Activities 


So that all “Hotpointers” 
may become acquainted with 
the many employee activities 
at Edison General Electric Ap- 
pliance Company, and to make 
them better acquainted among 
themselves, the Hotpoint News 
published a “Souvenir Issue for 
1939-40.” In the Souvenir issue 
are discussed the Hotpoint per- 
sonnel policy, the Hotpoint 
News, history of the company, 
the shop council, the office 
council, the credit union, sick 
benefit association, suggestion 
system, safety committee, the 








Employees of Reliance 


athletic club and its activit 
which are numerous, the qu.: 
ter-century club, the producti» 
club, the planning club, 
technical society, the forem: 
club, Hotpoint’s country <« 
near Mukwonago, Wiscon 
for the use of employees, 
personnel services. 

This special issue of the 
ployee house organ gives a c 
plete picture of the Hotp 
industrial and personnel r 
tions program, which has |} 
many satisfied employees oy 
long period of years. 
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Electric and Engineering Company en 


joyed lunch at company expense recently in the company cafeteria 
as reward for one hundred consecutive accident-free working (ays 


Perfect Safety Record Celebrated by 
Free Lunch for All Employees 


More than five hundred em- 
ployees of the Reliance Elec- 
tric and Engineering Company, 
Cleveland, were guests of the 
management at lunch in the 
company cafeteria recently as 
they completed a record-break- 
ing one hundred working days 
without a single lost-time ac- 
cident. 

The occasion not only gave 
recognition to a fine safety 
record, but also provided fur- 
ther opportunity for the man- 
agement to put friendly em- 
phasis—in informal discussions 
—on the matter of safe work- 
ing practices. 

Reliance employees have 
made similar accident-free rec- 
ords before, but during this 
period there were more new 
men being trained and added 
to the company’s payroll than 


at any time in_ its history, 
which, the company feels, makes 
the accomplishment particularly 
noteworthy. 

The Raritan River plant of 
the Jersey Central Power and 
Light Company, during the last 
two months of 1939 and the 
first ten months of 1940, piled 
up a record of one year’s op- 
eration without a single lost- 
time accident. 

This achievement, too 
celebrated by a dinner 
for the employees by the S:fety 
Department in November. Sixty 
employees and six guests were 
present at the affair. 

N. S. Burky, chief eng:neer 
of the Raritan River lant, 
acted as toastmaster, ani! ex- 
pressed his gratitude to the 
employees for their om- 
plishment. 
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advertisement, which appeared in Harpware Ace, and a folder containing the same copy and pictures but laid out differently, 
ch was sent out by mail, are making and cementing friendships for Continental Screw Company with approximately 30,000 people 


Direct Mail Folder and Advertisement 
Humanizes Business to Its Customers 


The only contact a great 
many customers have with the 
companies they buy from is 
through salesmen, in letters, or 
over the telephone, and they 
are very unlikely to meet the 
writers of such letters or the 
telephone-contact people. 

With this in mind, Conti- 
nental Serew Company, New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, pre- 
pared a two-color folder which 
introduces its inside men to its 


customers and friends. At the 
same time, the double-page, 
two-color ad shown above ap- 
peared in Hardware Age. 

This folder and advertising 
will, undoubtedly, do for Con- 
tinental Screw Company the 
same good job of good-will- 
building and friendship-making 
that the booklet, Let’s Get Ac 
quainted, described in De- 
cember, is doing for Man- 
ning, Maxwell and Moore. 





Realizing that many employees, formerly exempt from making 
income tax returns, would have to pay the government this year, 
Pontiac Motor Division has set up a bureau to assist its hourly 
employees with their income taxes. Here Virginia Hubbard helps 
Donald Carnegie, a motor assembly worker, figure his income tar 
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Northwestern Life Holds Meetings to Show 
Policyholders Value of Insurance 


A series of policyholders’ 
meetings, to be held in various 
cities, has been announced by 
O. J. Arnold, president, North- 
western National Life Insur- 
ance Company of Minneapolis. 
The first meetings, Mr. Arnold 
said, would probably be held 
in smaller cities in Minnesota. 

“Few life insurance policy- 
holders, I find, understand what 
they have bought as long as a 
year after the purchase,” Mr. 
Arnold explained. “They re- 
member only the premiums they 
pay and what the policy prom- 
ises to pay. 

“The average life insurance 
policyholder does not know his 
own strength and his own im- 
portance in the American 
scheme of things, or how to get 
the maximum benefits from his 
life insurance investment. He 
needs to know that he, with his 
65,000,000 fellow life insurance 
policyholders, have a_ direct 
financial stake in over 4,000 pri- 
vate and 11,000 public and gov- 
ernment enterprises. For every 
$1,000 of insurance he owns, he 
owns in the security back of 
that policy an average of $222 
worth of various investments. 
He owns I1 per cent of govern- 
ment bonds, 14 per cent of all 
city real estate mortgages, 22 
per cent of all public utility 
bonds, and nearly 10 per cent 
of the railroad bonds. He needs 
to be an informed investor. 

“At our meetings each policy- 
holder present will have an op- 
portunity to learn more about 
his company and the men who 


manage it for him, more about 
how to make his insurance give 
him maximum service, and more 
about his place and _ responsi- 
bility as a partner in the 
American economic structure. 
These informal get-togethers 
will, we believe, enable us to 
learn more promptly what ques- 
tions are in the minds of policy- 
holders; will show up any ways 
in which insurance is falling 
short in its efforts, and will 
point definite avenues to con- 
tinued improvement in service 
and mutual understanding.” 

Before the meetings are in- 
augurated, a survey is being 
made, inasmuch as this step is 
new in the life insurance field, 
to determine the subjects pol- 
icyholders want discussed and 
the principal questions they 
will want answered. 

The idea of giving people 
connected with a company some 
idea of the business is rapidly 
growing. The regional stock- 
holders’ meetings being held by 
Lewis H. Brown, president, 
Johns-Manville Corporation, 
which were described in the 
February American Business, 
are being enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Nine meetings have al- 
ready been held in key cities, 
and more are scheduled. 

At these gatherings, Mr. 
Brown discusses such subjects 
as company history, manage- 
ment, plant operations, em- 
ployee relations, manufacturing 
and sales, prices and competi- 
tion, research, wages, taxes, 
earnings, dividends, defense, etc. 
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13.1 Gents 


This illustration from the Swift and Company report to employees 
shows graphically how the average Swift sales dollar is spent, 
and also gives an opportunity for comparing different expenses 


Companies Report to Employees as Part 
Of Industrial Relations Programs 


Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust 


Following the lead of many 
industrial firms, Peoples-Pitts- 
burgh Trust Company has, this 
year, issued a special report to 
employees, and it claims to be 
the first banking institution to 
take this step. In the report 
details of special significance to 
the personnel are discussed, 
such as the retirement plan, the 
bank’s peace-time military serv- 
ice policy, the personnel de- 
partment, the company’s and 
the employees’ responsibilities. 

The bank’s objectives for 
1941 are listed—the expansion 
of lending activities, selection 
of investment, promotion of new 
business, liquidation of mort- 
gage pools, and reduction of 
real estate holding. The degree 
to which each objective was ac- 
complished is reported. The 
financial statement is also given. 


Swift and Company 


Another 
which is particularly lively, is 


employee report, 
the third annual report of 
John Holmes, president, Swift 
and Company, which spotlights 
the worker. It is profusely il- 
lustrated with Swift employees 
at work. As a matter of fact, 
this report might be said to be 
dedicated to the long-term 
worker. On twenty of its 
twenty-four pages, plus spe- 
cially inserted sheets, appear 
either pictures or the names of 
Swift employees who have been 
with the company for more 
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than twenty years. Those with 
thirty-five or more years of 
service are pictured. 

Mr. Holmes deals with such 
subjects as employee relations, 
executive salaries, advertising 
and promotion, earnings and 
reserve, the pension plan, the 
suggestion plan, the company’s 
tax situation, its employment 
and accomplishments in 1940. 

The financial statement and 
other facts contained in the 
regular shareholders’ report 
are included in the report to 
employees, but stated in every- 
day language and liberally il- 
lustrated. 


Caterpillar Tractor 


Caterpillar Tractor Company 
issues only one report which is 
distributed to stockholders and 
employees alike. In the 1940 
Annual Report, B. C. Hea- 
cock, president, discusses for- 
eign and domestic sales, plant 
additions, the company’s place 
in national defense, engineer- 
ing, employment, and sales dis- 
tributors. In addition to the 
usual statements, comparative 
balance sheets and profit and 
loss statements for the last 
fifteen years are given. 

In conjunction with the re- 
leasing of this report, Mr. 
Heacock again his year took 
time on WMBD, Peoria radio 
station which covers the area 
in which the majority of the 
12,000 Caterpillar employees 
live, to discuss the report which 
employees had received by mail. 


Liggett and Myers Tell the Story 
Of the Tobacco Industry 


Cepies of an elaborate, 14 by 
1014-inch, picture booklet, To- 
baccoland, U.S.A., are being 
sent to friends of Liggett and 
Myers Tobacco Company to 
give them information “which 
has hitherto been known only 
to people associated with the 
tobacco industry.” More than 
one hundred pictures show the 
ins and outs of tobacco grow- 
ing, buying, manufacturing, and 


shipping. Captions explain ea 
process clearly. 

Of particular interest is t 
section devoted to the raisir 
of tobacco and the life on 
tobacco farm. Auction time a: 
the tremendous marketing se 
son of raw tobacco in “T 
baccoland,” as the count 
around Durham, North Car 
lina, is termed, is described 
candid shots. 


Sight-Seeing Trolley Car in Kansas City 
Promotes Regular Use of Street Cars 


The novel promotion of trol- 
ley car transportation used last 
year by the Kansas City Pub- 
lic Service Company was so 
successful it will be repeated 
again this spring, according to 
Albert H. Wood, manager. 

Public interest in trolley 
cars and subsequent increase in 
use has been stimulated in key 
spots over the country by 
proper doses of modernization, 
chromium, and streamlining. In 
an eastern city hostesses in- 
creased the number of fares 
enough to make _ interesting 
profits. In St. Louis new type 
street cars, which were faster 
and quieter and comfortable, 
weaned new passengers. 

The Kansas City Public 
Service Company put its open- 
air sight-seeing car, named 
“The Scout,” into service last 
spring and ran it all summer. 

“The Scout,” specially de- 


signed for sight-seeing, roofl 


and with other new feature., 


was put on a scenic run of 
miles on two regular eveni 
schedules, 7:30 and 9:30 p.: 
No passengers were accept: 


after seats were filled. Ticke's 
were 25 cents for round trip 
and could be purchased in ai- 


vance. A loudspeaker syst: 


was part of the equipment and 


an announcer called attenti 
to interesting sights. 
The car was sold under ch 


ter with crew for $6.00 per 
hour and Mr. Wood said there 


was a waiting list nearly 


summer by organizations want- 
ing to use the car. Churches, 


clubs, reunions of 


various 


groups used the car. Climax- 
ing a successful season was thie 


use by a high school group f 
a hayride. Pictures of this tr 
were featured in a page in t 
Kansas City Star. 


Visitors and former residents returning to Kansas City last s 
mer particularly enjoyed the various excursions around the 
in the trolley car, “The Scout,” specially built for sight-se« 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 





1. Violet, the Skunk, 
“or Contest Loser 


Until about Easter, General Foods 

ules representatives in Illinois, Iowa, 
ndiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin, will 

e participants in a lively sales contest— 
he prize being not to be awarded 
Violet,” a deperfumed skunk obtained 
rom a Pennsylvania skunk farm through 
he efforts of the Brookfield zoo in Chi- 

igo. The man having the lowest sales 
ecord must offer the hospitality of his 
home to Violet, and it is expected that 
he seven representatives in this five- 
tate territory will turn heaven and 
earth to prevent getting Violet as a 
house guest. 

This idea has been successfully used 
to stimulate sales activities by several 
companies. In July 1935 American 
Bustness told how American Type 
Founders sales office once offered a 
sweet-smelling goat, also by the name of 
Violet, to its salesmen, and how each 
district manager found reasons to pre- 
vent her coming to his city. 

The Sproles Motor Freight Line, Inc., 
i motor truck transport company of 
Fort Worth, Texas, in 1936 conducted a 
year-long contest in which the threat of 
housing a goat played an important part. 
This contest resulted in an increase of 
13 per cent or 10,000,000 pounds of 
freight in the year. 

In Seattle in 1936 the Eba grocery 
chain ran a series of four-week contests, 
it the end of which time the store man- 
ager with the smallest increase in sales 
was awarded a monkey to take home, 
feed, and care for, until such time as 
he was no longer the lowest man in 
sales. 


2. Billing Machine Work 
Done in 2144-Hour Shifts 


By changing operators of the Bur- 
roughs electric billing machine every 21, 
hours, the Pelican Well Tool and Sup- 
ply Company of Shreveport, according to 
M. G. Stewart, president, has found that 
as much billing is done in 5 hours by 
two girls as is done by one girl in a 
whole 714-hour day without relief. The 
plan has been in successful operation for 
almost three years. The operators’ per- 
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formances are recorded by keystroke 
counter. Each girl reads the keystroke 
register at the beginning and end of her 
shift and turns in the figures on a 
printed slip to the supervisor. 

Not only has this plan increased pro- 
duction in the writing of customers’ in- 
voices, but because it requires several 
operators to keep the machine in opera- 
tion all day, a back-log of trained bill- 
ing machine operators is built up. 

After a girl’s shift on the billing ma- 
chine is finished she does related work, 
such as computing extensions, recon- 
ciling charge sheets with customers’ pur- 
chase orders, filing copies of invoices, 
etc.—all of which keeps her busy for 
the two-thirds of the day she is not 
billing. The operators themselves like the 
shift plan much better than the usual 
7¥2- or 8-hour drudge at a single repeti- 
tive task. 


3. Better Lighting Makes 
Better Conditions 


How much eyestrain, discomfort, dirt, 
and expense could have been avoided 
with the right lighting, the accounting 
department at Chicago’s Marshall Field 
Garden Apartments never realized until 
the new fluorescent lighting system was 
installed last June. 

“The installation reduced wattage 60 
per cent, from 900 watts to 320 watts, so 
that the cost may be amortized in eight- 
een months,” reports Arthur S. Whiston, 
assistant manager of the 650-apartment 
building. “Even more important, the even 
distribution of light, and the absence of 
Shadows makes work easier, and both 
bookkeepers and cashiers have told me 
that their eyes feel more rested at the 
end of the day.” 


Gone also are the unsightly black 
streaks on the ceiling, which used to be 
unavoidable because of the heavy loss of 
heat radiation in the old lighting system. 

The north exposure of the office cre- 
ated a definite lighting problem, since 
there was never enough sunlight to make 
it possible to work without artificial light, 
and 900 watts of direct lighting were 
used. Arrangement of desks made it im- 
possible to distribute the light evenly, 
so that workers contended with spotty, 
uneven light as they bent over their books 
or machines. Because of the low, 8-foot 


ceiling, the heat thrown off by these 
ceiling lights was so intense that on hot 
summer days workers preferred no light 
at all, thus straining their eyes more. 


4. Talking Keg Promotes 
Interest in Nails 


It looks like an ordinary nail keg; in 
fact, it is an ordinary nail keg out of 
the Columbia Steel Company’s warehouse. 
There isn’t anything to differentiate it 
from any one of a thousand other of 
Columbia’s E-Z Open Safety Kegs; ex- 
cept that it talks. Dealers attending a 
sales meeting of the Columbia Steel Com- 
pany, western subsidiary of United 
States Steel Corporation, probably don’t 
register much interest when they note 
“Nails” on the agenda, though they may 
wonder what a keg of nails is doing on 
the speaker’s table. Then the meeting is 
electrified, for apparently without any 
outside agency, the keg starts to talk. 
Sound effects suggest a man bashing in 
the head of a nail keg. The keg yells 
at him, tells of the E-Z- Open Safety 
Keg. An ambulance siren screams, rush- 
ing to help a nail user injured by pro- 
truding nails from an old-type keg. 
Listeners hear a battery of nail machines 
in operation at the Columbia Pittsburgh 
(California) plant, only nail factory on 
the Pacific Coast. Different types and 
sizes of nails are described. Appropriate 
music accompanies the _ eight-minute 
dramatization, which is punctuated by 
hammering and the pulling of nails. 

The effects are produced by a high- 
grade reproduction mechanism especially 
built to fit the actual Columbia keg. 
Speaker opening is on top of the keg, 
above eye level when keg is on table. 
Control is by a long extension cord so 
that the keg appears to operate without 
human agency. Five of the kegs are in 
use at jobber and dealer meetings 
throughout Columbia’s seven-state west- 
ern territory. Salesmen are finding it 
easier to interest customers in nails— 
formerly an unexciting item. One Seattle 
dealer was so taken with the magic keg 
that he borrowed it for a display in his 
store, placed it outside with five other 
kegs, and at appropriate intervals, 
pressed the switch at the end of the 
cord inside the store, letting the keg tell 
its story to the crowds that gathered. 
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Book Type Featured by 
New Typewriter 


DEVELOPED by International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, the most re- 
cent advance in the mechanics of typing 
business correspondence is the IBM 
Electromatic Proportional Spacing Type- 
writer which produces book type. Each 
individual letter is allotted only as much 
space as it requires. For example, the 
“i” requires only two space units while a 
“w” requires five space units. One space 
unit equals one thirty-second of an inch. 
This proportional spacing is automatic. 

A second feature is the ninety-two 
characters in comparison to the eighty- 
six on the standard machine. In addition 
to distinctive print work, proportional 
spacing permits up to 15 per cent more 
written information in a given space as 
compared with conventional spacing. 

Instead of ordinary typewritten rib- 
bon, this machine uses thin strips of 
carbon paper in 450-foot rolls. 


29-Inch-High Desk for 
Greater Efficiency 


THE Shaw-Walker Company is lowering 
all of its desks to a height of 29 inches, 
as a result of a two-year field test. While 
the new desk is only 114% inches lower 
than the standard desk now in general 
use, this new desk, according to the 
manufacturer, insures greater comfort, 
less fatigue, and increased efficiency. 
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Because it is lower, the worker’s sitting 
position is more natural. 

There is no sacrifice of drawer room or 
knee space in the new desk. Constructed 
of steel and plastic, it retains the fea- 
tures of the Shaw-Walker organized desk 
which may be equipped as desired with 
drawer space for telephone, in-and-out 
trays, waste basket, files, or card records. 

The illustration below shows a girl 
medsuring one of the new desks. Another 
29-inch-high was announced in AMERICAN 
Business for November 1940. 


National Cash Social 
Security Records 


NOW available are a Social Security Rec 
ord Book and Social Security receipt pac 
(shown below) for the express purpos« 
of keeping adequate Social Security rec 
ords conveniently. They were devised by 
the National Cash Register Compan) 
and are particularly suitable for retailer: 

The Record Book makes provisions 
for deductions for federal old-age pen 
sion and for additional deductions fron 


SS 


pay which may apply in individual state 

The receipt pad is made up in tl 
form of a salesbook and when deduc 
tions are made, the receipt, if desired, 
ean be certified in a National Cas 
Register, with the employee receiving tl! 
duplicate. 

As an additional aid to the merchan 
a chart called “What a_ Salespers« 
Should Sell” has been included to su 
gest to the merchant that he shou 
know just what return he is getting f 
money spent on salespeople’s salaries. 
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Light-Finished Maple for 
Office Furniture 


MADE to withstand hard usage, yet 
‘emain attractive in appearance, is the 
1ew line of wood office furniture, “Map!l- 
ak,” just announced by W. H. Gun- 
ocke Chair Company. It is called Mapl- 
mak because it is made from hard rock 
naple (the same wood from which bowl- 
ng pins, which must stand up under hard 
nocking, are made) and is finished with 

warm honey color. All popular chair 
itterns are now available in Maploak, 
s well as two desks, a costumer, and a 
astepaper basket, thus making it pos- 
ible to get a complete office suite of this 
ew type furniture. The _ illustration 
ibove shows the interior of an office 
urnished in Maploak, which is on dis- 
play in all Gunlocke dealers’ showrooms. 
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Improved Line of 
Postage Meters 


THE new model “R” line of Postage 
Meters was presented last month at the 
New York and Chicago Business Shows 
by Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Com- 
pany. The “RS” pictured below is the 
medium-speed model of the line. It feeds, 
stamps, postmarks, seals, and stacks mail 
at 175 letters per minute and simultan 
eously imprints the user’s own advertise 
ment on the envelope face. It is one of 
three electrically driven, one of two fully 
automatic, models. An omni-denomination 
meter provides any stamp value for any 
kind or class of mail. It handles enve- 
lopes of varying sizes and thicknesses, 
and features a new type sealer. 

These machines imprint a wholly new, 
streamlined postage meter stamp. 


PENDAFLEX 
folders in file 
Pendaflex 


R.g. U.S. Pat. Of. 
a new, basic filing method 
that will speed up your filing! 


Pendaflex hanging folders speed up filing because 
they can’t sag or slump. Headings always in full 
view. Fewer and simpler motions required to file 
or find—misfiling reduced. Space saved by elimi- 
nating follower block. Pendaflex is modern, 
streamlined filing! 


It's easy—and inexpensive—to convert your fil- 
ing to Pendaflex. No new cabinets. Folders and 
frame fit any letter or legal drawer. Test it first 
with special, low cost Desk Drawer Outfit or a 
single drawer installation—you'll soon insist on 
Pendaflex for all your files. 


Sold by leading stationers— 
Write us today for leajlet 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO. 
344 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, New York 








Don’t Stop to Figure! Just 
Tip the Card —and Copy! 
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MEILICKE PAYROLL 
CALCULATORS 


show “Pay Answers” as required in the 
“Fair Labor Standards Act,” in either 
14 or 1/10 hour steps. 


a) Earnings at regular rate of pay for the total 


time worked 

b) Extra earnings for overtime at one-half the 
regular rate 

(c) Total earnings for the total time worked. 


We know the Calculator will please you, so we ask 
the privilege of sending one for a 10-Day Trial. 
Simply state your rate range and your choice of 
hour divisions. 

THE MEILICKE LINE INCLUDES: 
Payroll Calculators Interest Calculators 
Dictaform for Letters Freight Calculators 
Yard Goods Calculators Lumber Calculators 
Unit Basis Calculators Coal Calculators 
Electric Bill Extenders Price Checkers 
Discount Calculators Telephone Indexes 


Meilicke. Systems. Inc 


| 3470 N. Clark Street Chicago, Ulinois 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 

































SEND SAMPLE 


OF YOUR LETTERHEAD AND LET US SUB- 
MIT A MODERNIZED DESIGN FREE 


% Through mass production on the 
biggest and latest equipment, we offer 
fine quality work at prices that sur- 
prise our new customers and continue 
to hold our old ones. Not only on let- 
terheads, but on circulars, folders and 
forms as well! 
% Whether or not you want your 
present letterhead redesigned, send us 
a line and say: “I’d like to see your 
folder of famous letterheads.” With it 
we'll send our all-time-low price quo- 
tations on quality work. And, of 
course, you won’t be obligated to buy. 
UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
Dept. 33, 4321 Diversey Ave., Chicago, III. 


MONMOUTH 
COLLEGE 


Monmouth, Illinois 
BS 8 








‘‘We must educate whether 
there be peace or whether 
there be war.” 


DAVID A. WALLACE—1862 
Pres. Monmouth College 




















$12.00 A MONTH 


covers the cost of a one-inch display advertise- 
ment in AMERICAN BUSINESS, provided the order 
calls for twelve consecutive insertions ; less than 
twelve insertions the cost is $14.00. 
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Dual Duplicator Does 
Work of Two Machines 


HERE is a duplicating machine that will 
perform two operations—it will produce 
both offset and relief duplicating. The 
new Davidson Dual Duplicator will re- 
produce from offset plates, type, elec- 
trotypes, or rubber plates. 

One feature of the machine is the con- 
tinuous chain delivery which keeps the 
sheet under positive control from the 
feed rollers to the paper catcher and in- 
sures better register. Simple adjust- 
ments which permit the shifting of plates 
in four directions make color registration 
quite simple. It has a speed of 6,000 
sheets per hour. 


Illuminated Typewriter 
Roll of Plastic 


LUCITE, a Du Pont plastic, has been 
used for a new transparent typewriter 
platen by the Lumirol Cempany. Used 
on any machine together with a special 
means of illumination offt . by this 
company, it provides improved visibility 
and convenience in cutting duplicating 
stencils. 

The light, directed toward the roll, is 
transmitted by the Lucite, so that each 
letter cut becomes easily visible. 


Pencil Pointer Has 
Electric Motor 


A STREAMLINED plastic case house 
this electrically-operated automatic pen 
cil sharpener, the Electro-Pointer, whic! 
has no cranks to turn, no buttons t 
press, no switches to turn. 

One needs only to insert the pencil i: 
the size-changing opening and _ hold 
there a few seconds. The motor will auto 
matically stop when a fine point has bee: 
obtained—with no waste. A simple ad 
justment gives various degrees of sharp 
ness. 

The machine is available in sever: 
colorful plastic cases, and is manufac 
tured by Triple “E” Products Company 


(Photo Durez Plastics and Chemicals 





Radio Transcribing Basis 
For Dictating System 


BY ADAPTING radio principles to tl 
job of recording dictation, the Sound 
scriber Corporation is marketing a ne 
type of dictating machine. The dictatin 
instrument consists of a microphone an 
recording unit. A diamond needle en 
bosses—not cuts—the recordings on 
disk .006 inch thick and 7 inches 
diameter. The recorder can also be us¢ 
for play-back purposes. 

To store one hundred of these dis. 
requires only a space 7 x 7 x 1 inche: 
One dise can record continuously for 3 
minutes. 


For transcription, the secretary 


equipped with a goose-neck speaker, not 
ear phones, which talks into only one ea: 


from the transcriber unit. This metho 
of listening gives more freedom of move 
ment. 
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Business VPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
't will be sent upon request to 
xither the company or editors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





Booklets About Plastic 
Materials and Molding 


\S A result of reading the article on 
ilastics in the February issue of Ament- 
1n Business, many readers have in- 
uired about information concerning 
lastics, and they will be interested to 
<now that there is a tremendous quan- 
ity of sales and technical data avail- 
ble. Durez Plastic News, Du Pont Plas- 
ic Bulletin, and the Bakelite Review are 
sublished monthly and their sponsors, 
jurez Plastics and Chemicals, Inc.; 

:. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company; 
nd Bakelite Corporation, respectively, 
re glad to put anyone interested on 
heir mailing lists to receive these pub- 
ications. 

In addition to these monthly house 
rgans, there are a number of specially 
prepared booklets. Servants of Modern 
/ndustry is available from the Monsanto 
Chemical Company. In it the develop- 
ment and definition of plastics are dis- 
cussed, many products made of Monsanto 
plastics pictured, the fabrication process- 

mentioned. The last half of this book 
plastic-bound and done in four colors) 
‘leals with the technical aspects of three 
“mds of Monsanto plastics. 

Tennessee Eastman Corporation has 
produced a booklet, Tenite, describing 
the uses and properties of Tenite. More 
than eighty products made from it are 
pictured, many of them in color. Two 
‘ther books are available on Tenite, 
lenite Molding, which is a discussion of 
the principles of mold design, molding 
procedure, and finishing technique, and 
lenite “pecifications, giving detailed fig- 
ures on the physical properties of the 
various formulas and flows in~ whith 
Tenite is supplied. — 

Iv" a. New Business Custom is the 
title of the Durez publication, * whith 
shows by actual case histories. some; of 

Z : : > 9% 
the many ways that plastics have, beter 
used successfully—in plant - ¢quifimient, 
household appliance, hearing aids, de- 
sign, and several other applications. 

Bakelite Molding Plastics is probably 
fhe most spectacular of the booklets 
which have come to our attention, as far 
as the use of color is concerned. One 
oi the reasons plastics have received 
such a hearty reception is because they 
can be made in almost any shade of any 
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color, and Bakelite has emphasized this 
fact in its publication. This booklet dis- 
cusses the different kinds of Bakelite 
plastics available, thermosetting molding 
materials — phenolics and ureas — and 
thermoplastic or injection molding ma- 
terials—pholystyrenes and cellulose ace 
tates. The phenolics are divided into 
four classes, the general purpose pheno- 
lics, the shock-resistant, the heat-resist- 
ant, and the special. For each material, 
its general nature is discussed, and then 
a table of properties, physical, electrical, 
and chemical is given. 


The Beetle Products Division of the | 


American Cyanamid Company has its 
book, Beetle Molding Materials, ready 
for distribution to those interested. This 
book is more technical, discussing the 
molding properties and processes of 
Beetle Powder and Beetle Granular 


urea-formaldehyde resin. Charts, dia-| 


grams, and graphs show many technical 
points, and four tables at the back of 
the book give valuable information for 
molders. On one page eight applications 
of molded Beetle are enumerated. Pic 
tures in color illustrate this booklet. 

Plaskon Company is now preparing a 
booklet on the sales value of Plaskon, 
which will be off the presses soon. 

A book published by the Formica In- 
sulation Company, Formica Data Book, 
tells all about the uses of Formica lami- 
nated plastic products for insulation in 
electrical devices and for mechanical ap- 
plications, due to high strength and sta- 
bility of dimension, and for chemical 
purposes because of their chemical inert- 
ness. 

The Plastics Industry, just published 


by the Institute of Plastic Research, | 


gives the facts about the industry which 
were obtained from a _survey—facts 
about the number of plastics plants and 
presses and the number of machines and 
supplies used by the industry to produce 
and deliver its goods. Figures and sta- 
tistics are presented in pictorial graphs. 
The second half of the booklet is a dis- 
cussion of the history of plastics and 
their uses, in which the chronological de- 
velopment of fourteen different kinds of 
plastics is traced. For each kind of 
plastics the following facts are given: 
Outstanding properties, forms, available, 
methods of fabrication, typical applica- 
tions, and trade names and manufac- 
turers. Information on the five different 
methods of molding completes the article. 

The process of injection molding is 
explained in the booklet, Injection 
Molded Plastics, put out by Elmer E. 
Mills Corporation, a custom molding 
company. In it thermoplastics (the kind 
of plastics which are injection molded) 
are defined and explained. The six dif- 
ferent types of thermoplastics which this 
company molds are listed by chemical] 
names, together with their trade names, 
general characteristics, formulation, and 
uses. A table,,of properties, both of in- 
jection m d plastics and other process 
plastics, is inserted for information and 
comparison. Color illustrations show 
products molded by this company. 

Thermosetting molding is described by 
the Chicago Molded Products in The} 
Story of Plastic Molding, which dis- 





the GENERAL 


takes command! 


new Wakefield FLUORESCENT 
unit . . for new 100-watt lamps 


“TOPS” in offices 


WITH HIGH CEILINGS 





A Certified Fleur-O-Lier 
Checked and certified by E. T. L. 


Here’s the answer to fluorescent for any office 
with high ceilings (ten feet or over)—or to 
higher levels of light—the new Wakefield Ceneral. 
For the General uses the new 60-inch (100- 
watt) fluorescent lamps and uses them at top 
efficiency. Mounts right on the ceiling* to give 
generous, pleasing light that speeds seeing and 
reduces fatigue. Fits in perfectly with standard 
acoustical tile. And it is a certified Fleur-O-Lier 
. . checked and certified by Electrical Testing 
Laboratories for balanced performance and sat- 
isfactory service. Let the new Wakefield CEN- 
ERAL take command; bring your office fluores- 
cent at its best. Write us for details. 


* Also available in suspension mount. 


sw. WAKEFIELD co" 
F. W. co. 
31 AMWOOD PARK, VERMILION, OHIO 


Announcing 


A NEW IMPROVED QUALITY 
TO MAKE STENCILING 


Jere & 


Menudectored by 
Mie Herding Compony 


he FILM ane a 


FOR ALL STANDARD DUPLICATORS 


EASIER because its 
custom-made... 
according to your 
specifications! Every 
desirable feature in- 
cluded. Combined 
with Tempo Film s 
advantages, 
acer STENCIL! It should be 
tried to be appreciated. TL 
at once for FREE SAMPLE. 


Formula 217 is 


MILO HARDING COMPANY 


438 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal, or, 
514 Commonwealth Annex, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. «8 
FORMULA 217 sounds like the stencil 


we want. Send sample for 
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Paper Drills 


Photo Copying Machine 





“FULL. INCH 
OF PAPER 
AT A STROKE 


“SPINNIT” 
ELECTRIC 

PAPER DRILL 
$57 52 
INCL. Owe 


HoLLow BIT , , 
TABLE 12 X18 


CHIP DISPOSAL 


* 
ADJUSTABLE 
GAUGES & STOPS 


* 
Extra Bits 


PROOUCTS I 


ATTACHMENTS: 
SLITTER $6.50 SLOTTER $7.50 
Plugs in like drill bit 


HAND POWER “SPINNIT”’ $37.50 


Steel Signals 













Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 

<i Ansonia, Conn. 

\ 
en FILE 

' SIGNALS 
















Build Good Will among your em- 
ployees, sales force or branch offices 
with a House Magazine all your 
own. We can help you with sugges- 
tions, attractive cover designs, etc. 
Our prices are lower because we are 
specialists. Free samplesand prices. 
The National Publishers Press 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





Sales Contests 





Salesman’s Prize Books 


For your next prize plan or sales contest— 
use this impressive, colorful, effective prize 
book. A carefully selected array of over 700 
prizes, presented in color photography, four- 
color process printing, human interest photo- 
graphs, unusual black-and-white layouts. A 
fifty-two page prize book that will help you 
get greater sales results in any campaign or 
prize plan. 

The use of these prize books permits you to 
take advantage of the Dartnell cooperative 
plan for purchasing prizes. The plan is used 
by hundreds of leading companies to save 
money and to get a more effective selection of 
prizes. 


Sales contest suggestions gladly sent upon re- 
quest. Contest and Prize Division 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


SOLVE COPYING PROBLEMS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
EASILY! ECONOMICALLY! 













COPIES ALL RECORDS 
SPEEDILY - ACCURATELY - LEGIBLY 
Actual, Reduced or Enlarged Size 
Avoid loss of valuable documents. Hundreds of firms 
use Rectigraph to make exact (legal) copies of any- 
thing written, printed or drawn. Single copies or 
quantities at low cost speed up office efficiency. 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


Our trained experts will analyze your specific prob- 
lems... present facts. You be the judge. No obligation. 


s=> WRITE 422 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER,N. Y. 
Se 


Steel Guide Tabs 

















Are Your Code Te SA 






Been :on cout ol 


Unbreakablespring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 

Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


30,000 used by Dennison Mfg. Co. 
CHAS. C. SMITH, Mir., Box 331, EXETER, NEBRASKA 





Desk Accessories 





LETTER RACK 


Saves time. Clears your desk 
for action. A place for every 
paper. Needed on every desk. 

(...) Letter Size $5.00 

(...) Cap Size 36.00 
Check size and quantity de- 
sired. Pin ad to letter and 
MAIL TODAY. 


OliveGreen ArtStee! Currier Manufacturing Co, 
N. W. Terminal Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Mailing Lists 





CAN YOU USE EXTRA CHECKS? 


Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks — through us — for addressing their 
empty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists 
(if they are responsive). YOU can PROFIT! 


Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY! 
MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 


230 Congress St. Dept. AB-3 





Boston, Mass. 











cusses the conventional mold-making and 
molding methods. Here, too, a table of 
properties is given, listing plastics gen 
erally cast molded. In the back of this 
booklet are illustrated a number of stand- 
ard parts for which the company ha: 
molds on hand. 





Booklet for Owners of 
Standard Duplicators 


WHAT’S Back of the Standard Du 
plicator You Own? This is the title o1 
the little booklet available from Stand 
ard Mailing Machines Company whic 
shows how to get plus value from 

Standard fluid process duplicator, Thi 
is a customer service booklet, and ma 
hold suggestions to those compani 
thinking of issuing similar publication 
for their customers. 





Shows How National Cash 
Equipment Is Used 


NATIONAL Cash Register Company 
new folder shows how the Pacific Guan 
Company handles its accounts receivab| 
accounts payable, payroll, and gener 
ledger. Forms, including statement an 
accounts receivable ledger, distributio 
and intra-branch contro] records, payro 
checks and earnings record, trial ba 
ance statement, accounts payable ledge: 
and check, and expense account form 
are all clearly illustrated. 


About Caterpillar’s 
Diesels 


IN A just-issued, thirty-two-page book 
let, Caterpillar Tractor Company list 
the capacities and mechanical feature 
of each of the eight sizes of Caterpilla 
Diesel Marine engines. Space is devote 
to a description of the design and cor 
struction of the engines, the fuel inje: 
tion system, crankcase and _ cylin 
blocks, super-finished crankshafts, pi 
tons and connecting rods, and interi 
parts of the engine. 


Professor G.’s Reverse 
English Survey 


PROFESSOR Atwater J. Grimblesto: 
made a_hind-side-forward survey 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Compa: 
Instead of trying to find out why use: 
like Postage Meters, he hunted for con 
plaints and dislikes. 
couldn’t find anyone who had a cor 
plaint) are humorously told in The Gr: 
Grimblestone Survey. In_ story-book 
form, with eight chapters, this pub 
cation is a really good example of 
humorous angle being used to advert 
a purely utilitarian product. Cartoons 
lustrate Professor Grimblestone mak 
his tour through the Peebles Compa 
accompanied by Rodney, the Posta 
Meter employee who explains to 
professor after each unsuccessful int 
view why it turned out just as 
(Rodney) had expected. 





His results e 
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MARKET PLACE 





Harry K. Goopai., Classified Advertising Manager 


t will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN 


BUSINESS to read these 
nnouncements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can 
resent the full facts of his proposition by mail. If you have something 
» advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small. 
‘ATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. First line in six point 


boldface type and centered—$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line. 
Display Classified, 1 inch: $14.00; % inch: $7.00. $12.00 and $6.30 respec- 
tively on 12 time contract. Terms: Cash with order unless credit references 
are submitted and approved. Forms close 20th of preceding month. Pub- 
lished Ist of month of issue. 





Financial 


Executives Wanted 


Advertising Agencies 





YCORPORATE your business. Delaware laws. 
come tax consulting service. Free details. 
YRPORATION FISCAL CO., 900-A Market 
. Wilmington, Del. 





Incorporating Services 


ELAWARE CHARTERS: Complete service 
5. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, 
1C., Wilmington, Delaware. 








ELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
presented ; request free forms. COLONIAL 
{ARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 





Business Services 





IR OUTRIGHT SALE—100,000 original let- 
ters of agents and mail order buyers. Sample 

ters and advertisement clippings FREE on 

juest. REIFFE, 160-C Monroe Street, New 
“ork. 





YOUR BUSINESS PROSPECTS 
vestigated by scientific astrological research. 
Dependabie advice and guidance based on 
tensive experience in commercial and per- 
val problems. Ask for free complete infor- 
mation. ALFRED FLEISCHNER, 311 West 
Street, New York City. 


Business Opportunities 


START OWN BUSINESS—home-office, book 
containing 127 successful business plans. Send 
for free descriptive booklet. ELITE CO., 
214-D Grand St., New York. 











DISTRIBUTORS. Handle mimeograph sup- 
ies. Typewriter cleaner. ECO, 39 W. Adams, 
Chicago. 





INCREASE YOUR INCOME. Business or per- 
sonal. Interesting book list free. EXCELSIOR, 
10-C Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 

money. Write for our free classification sheet 
inventions for sale). ADAM FISHER CO., 
Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Duplicating Supplies 





STENCILS FOR MIMEOGRAPHS, NEO- 
STYLE, ROTOSPEED and other machines. 
$2.00 Quire. Black ink for duplicating $1.00 Pt. 
Postpaid. RIBBON INK CO. Cicero, Ill. 





Used Business Equipment 





ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes _ office machines. 
ROBERT NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 





Branch Office Services 





HAVE A BRANCH OFFICE 

In New York, Chicago or other large city. In- 
expensive. Names and addresses of concerns 
specializing in Branch Office Service will be 
given free upon request. If YOU are equipped 
to render branch office service, send in your 
ad to appear here in the next issue. Harry 
K. Goodall, CAM, AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
4669 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 





Accountants 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
~ aor 
$2,500 to $25,000 
This thoroughly organized advertising serv- 
ice of 31 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary nego- 
| tiations for positions of the caliber indi- 
cated above, through a_ procedure _indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements. Several weeks are required to 
negotiate and each individual must finance 
the moderate cost of his own campaign. 
Retaining fee protected by refund pro- 
vision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, pres- 
| ent position protected. If your salary has 
been $2,500 or more, send only name and 
address for details. 


R. W. BIXBY, Ine. 
201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





EXECUTIVES $2,400—$25,000 


This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high-grade men 
who either seek a change, or the opportunity 
of considering one, under conditions assuring, 
if employed, full protection to present posi- 
tion. Send name and address only for details. 


JIRA THAYER JENNINGS 


Dept. B — 9 Center Street, New Haven, Conn. 





Business Books 





FOR EASY SELLING get “LOW PRESSURE 
SELLING” and “THE ART OF PERSUAD- 
ING PEOPLE” both by Worsham. Two dol- 
lars each. MIDWEST PRESS, 7329 Lohmeyer, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
inserted all newspapers, magazines. Publish- 
ers’ rates. MARTIN ADVERTISING AGEN. 
CY, 171B Madison Avenue, New York. 





NEWSPAPER, Magazine, Mailing-list Rate- 
book, Free. CHICAGO ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, 20-A West Jackson, Chicago. 


Printing of All Kinds 


1000 PRINTED LETTERHEADS, Envelopes, 
or Statements $1.50. 5,000— $6.50. Samples 
Free. BOB’S PRINT, Janesville, Wisconsin. 











1000 CARDS $1.00. Letterheads, Envelopes, 
Billheads, $1.94. Samples. BLOCH CORPORA- 
TION, 7015 Fenkell, Detroit, Mich. 


QUALITY PRINTING! 84x11 bond letter- 
heads, envelopes, billheads, statements, ship- 
ping tags, postcards, parcel post labels. 500— 
$1.35; 1,000—$2.15. HERBERT HICKMAN, 
HighSpire-7, Penna. 








MR. PRINTER: Present your little sales mes- 
sage to the business executive subscribers and 
other serious readers of AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS in a classified advertisement under this 
classification. Send your “copy” now for the 
next issue or write for further information. 


Direct Mail Services 


SOMETHING NEW—We create for and pro- 
duce by photoprocessed stencils on mimeo- 
graph 2 and 3-color sales letters, post card 
campaigns, folders . . . Effectively different— 
economical . . . Write for samples. BUTLER 
ADVERTISING SERVICE, Buckeye Bldg., 
Akron, Ohio. 











Sales Letters 





Mail Order Ideas 


ROBERT COLLIER’S Mail Order Business 
Course Shows You How to Make Money. 
“ACE” teaches Professional Technique. Write 
for Free Folder. SUCCESSFUL INCOME 
BUILDERS, Hollywood, California. 








For Sales Managers 





“SALESMEN BUILT AMERICA” 
Just published, the book of the year for sales- 
men, by George A. Hughes, Chairman of the 
Board, Edison General Electric Appliance Co., 
Inc. Here is a new Dartnell gift book that gives 
your salesmen well deserved recognition for the 
part they have played in building America—a 
book that will fire their imagination and point 
the way to greater achievement—a book that 
sounds the call for hard-hitting, constructive 
salesmanship. Timely, practical, helpful. Get a 
copy for yourself and one for every salesman. 
$1.50 each. $1.30 each in lots of twelve. Sent on 
approval. Order today. The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Used Office Machines for Sale 


MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for FREE bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bldg., Chicago. 


SLIGHTLY USED Model 1316, 11x17 multi- 
lith with Model 213 Davidson feeder, extension 
delivery, A.C. 60 cycle motors. Bargain for 
cash. BOX 301, care AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
Chicago. 











For Sale or Trade 





ACCOUNTANTS AND BOOKKEEPERS. Real 
Profit from new type bookkeeping service. 
Write ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. 
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AUTOMATIC postcard feeders, $3.85. Guaran- 
teed. Duplicators, boats, outboards. Trade-ins 
accepted. WOLVERINE, Saugatuck, Mich. 





SALES LETTERS that get business. Request 
samples, proof and prices. ROSS S. WEY- 
GANDT, Wooster, Ohio. 





Postcard Advertising 


Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








House Organs 


500 HOUSE ORGANS $10; 1M $15. Great 
Sales Builder. Your Ad Front Cover. Get Sam- 
ples. CRIER SERVICE, 1840 E. 87th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Art Work 


ILLUSTRATING, LETTERING, designing. 
Low prices. TRAPKUS, 349C Tenth, Moline, 
Illinois. 














Mailing Lists 





MILLIONS OF NAMES—VARIOUS KINDS— 
STATE YOUR NEEDS. Q SERVICE, 330 S. 
Wells, Chicago. 





For Advertisers 





FREE TREATISE ON CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
You'll find a few helpful hints on “HOW TO 
PREPARE PRODUCTIVE CLASSIFIED AD- 
VERTISING” in our free monograph of that 
title. If interested in classified advertising from 
any angle, write for your free copy TODAY. 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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OU BLY HANDY 


Opening through its own passage- 
way directly into Grand Central 
Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt of- 
fers you perfect convenience on 
your arrival in New York... And 
because of its location at the heart 
of Manhattan’s great mid-town 
section, it affords the same kind 
of convenience for all outside ac- 
tivities . . . Doubly handy and 
doubly enjoyable . . . Attractive 
rooms with shower, $4.00... 
With tub and shower, from $4.50. 


HOTEL 
FRROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 











The Great Question Answerer 
.... for Every 
Business Office 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Second Edition 





Twenty years newer 

than any comparable 

dictionary; a reference book for y's 

needs. Send for free booklet, “The New 

Merriam-Webster: What it will do for you.” 

G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Publishers 
18 Federal Street, Springfield, Mass. 











| 
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GENERAL ACCOUNTING. By H. A. 
Finney, Ph. B.C.P.A. The author is pro- 
fessor of accounting, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and a member of the firm, 
Baumann, Finney and Company, public 
accountants. With an absolute minimum 
of needless verbiage the author wades 
right into his subject and for 600 pages 
packs his book with solidly informative 
and reference material. Complete and 
comprehensive, it is an excellent modern 
textbook and reference work on account- 
ing and its problems. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


$5.35. 


MAKE A SPEECH. By 
William Doll. Mr. Doll is president of 
the State Bar Association of Wisconsin 
and a former instructor in speech at 
both Washington and Wisconsin Univer- 
sities. In a brief, common sense treatise 
of 250 pages he gives good suggestions 
to the man who feels the need of re- 
sponding when asked to talk before 
groups. Today, with business so often 
dependent on conferences, the man who 
speaks best on his feet often forges 
ahead of other men, equally able but less 
articulate. In the book a number of 
speeches are analyzed and commented 
upon so that the student may see how a 
good speech is built. One point is espe- 
cially emphasized — preparation. The 
curse of modern business gatherings is 
the fellow who is all too willing to get up 
on his feet and say a few words—with 
no more preparation than he would make 
for eating lunch. The Ronald Press Com- 
pany. $2.50. 


YOU CAN 


MEN AND VOLTS. By John Winthrop 
Hammond. Here, perhaps more com- 
pletely than ever before, is told the story 
of General Electric from the days of 
Edison, Thomson, Coffin, Steinmetz to 
Swope, and Young, Reed, and Wilson. 
Frankly, we have a weakness for books 
of this nature and find it next to impos- 


HE BOOKS 


sible to be as critical of them as perhap 
we should. Next to the history of ou 
political pioneer leaders and our grea 
explorers, we find business history mos 
entertaining. It is every bit as fascinat 
ing as the story of the founding father 
the pioneers who opened the West or cor 
quered the mountains. And there is 

“plus” value in business history, too 
you pick up many an idea which cos 
others millions to develop. J. B. Lippi: 
cott Company. $2.50. 


MANUAL OF FEDERAL INCOM 
TAX PROCEDURE. This is the twent 
seventh annual edition of this highly us: 
ful manual. Compiled by the staff 
higher accountancy of La Salle Extensic 
University and edited by Milton Vog 
and R. W. Bergner, both of whom a 
C.P.A.’s, it is thoroughly revised to i 
clude all needed information in prepa 
ing 1940 personal or corporation incon 
tax returns. La Salle Extension Unive 
sity. $2.50. 


STABILIZING JOBS AND WAGES 
By Herman Feldman, Ph.D. Dr. Fel 
man is dean of the School of Busine 


and Civic Administration, College of the 
City of New York. Unusually compact, 
and well illustrated with case materia), 


here is an important book which every 
employer of labor will want to study 
carefully because it shows the broad 
scale effort of business, industry, and 
labor to level out the peaks and valleys 
in sales and production to prevent large 
scale losses due to seasonal or techno- 
logical unemployment. In the book are 
many descriptions of pace-making pla 


for employment stabilization, such as the 


Procter and Gamble, Hormel, Nunn- 
Bush, McCormick plans as well as many 
others less well-known. A splendid book 


which we recommend heartily. Harper 


and Brothers. $3.50. 
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